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Tita National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 

was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


OW for all our readers the year of active work has 
opened. We hope the majority of them, whatever 
else they do, are interested in the work for which 
our paper stands, for which the late Conference 
was held at Saratoga, and which now all our execu- 

tive bodies, headed by the Unitarian Association, are ready 
to carry on. The momentous events which have sobered the 
American people, and brought up, out of the depths of the 
national heart, religious impulses of unexpected strength and 
fervor, show in the most impressive manner the need of relig- 
ion, the value of it, and the opportunity before us to release 
the most powerful instinct of the human heart from its fetters 
and bonds, and make it in gladness and freedom the guide 
of life. We ask nothing for mere sectarian advantage. We 
care nothing for any success which will be absorbed by per- 
sons or parties. We do most fervently desire to be, together 
with all our fellow-members of the Unitarian Church, in the 
company of those who in all lands are trying to unite pure 
religion with perfect liberty. 
& 


In the Universalist Leader last week Dr. E. C. Sweetser 
spread over four pages his reasons for objecting to the ac- 
ceptance by the Universalist General Convention of the 
report and recommendations of the Joint Committee of Unita- 
rians and Universalists. Dr. Sweetser has a perfect right to 
express his opinion about the work of that committee of 
which the Universalist members were Rev. I. M. Atwood, 
D.D., Rev. J. C. Adams, D.D., Rev. H. I. Cushman, D.D., 
Hon. H. B. Metcalf, and Frederick A. Winkelman, Esq. 
He also has a right to object to the doctrines taught by Uni- 
tarians severally and incommon. The Universalist Leader 
has a perfect right to print criticisms of its missionary bodies 
and officials, the relations of Universalists and Unitarians, and 
all other matters of similar concern. But in the busy days fol- 
lowing our own Conference we have no time to follow Dr. 
Sweetser in all the devious ways in which he tries to make 
ancient and modern history furnish illustrations of Unitarian 
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selfishness and bad faith. The cases of conflicting mission- 
ary operations which he cites are mostly of trivial importance ; 
and, where there was any real interest at stake, he only fur- 
nishes an argument for an appointment of just such a joint 
committee of conference and co-operation as we have already 
appointed, and which he now opposes. We cite one instance 
to show the nature of his statements and the spirit in which 
they are made. He says, “A minority of our committee 
does not sign the report of the Joint Committee and is op- 
posed to some of its recommendations.” The truth in that 
statement is one member of the committee objected to one 
word in one article, and because he had objected to that 
did not vote to accept the report as a whole, although all 
other articles had been unanimously accepted. We shall be 
greatly surprised if such a one-sided statement has any in- 
fluence with the General Universalist Convention. 


& 


In a private letter to Dr. S. A. Eliot, Mr. W. Copeland 
Bowie, secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, expresses his sympathy for us in our national sor- 
row, which has been shown in many ways by our English 
brethren. He says :— 


“It is with the deepest sorrow that I have just learned 
that the President is dead. We had all been hoping until 
yesterday afternoon that he would recover. The Unita- 
rians of England will, I feel sure, desire to express their sin- 
cere sympathy with their brethren in America in the great 
national grief which has befallen them. Our hearts go out 
to all your people, especially to Mrs. McKinley, who had 
herself been nursed back into life so very recently. In 
coming into London this morning by train, I noticed that all 
the flags were at half-mast, and there was a look of sadness 
on the faces of the crowds of business men as the placards 
announcing the President’s death were exhibited. I have 
seldom seen a more wide-spread expression of simple, spon- 
taneous, human sorrow and sympathy.” 


ed 


Tue Review of Reviews contains some editorial remarks 
which are encouragingly true, and so far removed from any 
spirit of partisanship that we quote them as a token of the 
helpful sentiment to which we may trust as the final safe- 
guard of the republic: “In all that occurred from the 
beginning of his fateful visit to Buffalo, through the days 
of alternate hope and fear, to his dying moment, Mr. 
McKinley had exhibited a right-mindedness so perfect that 
human nature seemed capable of nothing better. And, from 
the first news of the bullet-shot on September 6 to the final 
obsequies at Canton on September 19, Mr. Roosevelt had 
also exhibited such sincerity of feeling and such unfailing 
discernment as to fitting words and right actions, that he also 
added something to our faith in the high possibilities of 
human nature. Furthermore, the conduct and the sentiment 
of the nation at large were so intelligent, so reasonable, and, 
in short, so essentially right-minded, as to afford a splendid 
illustration of the reality of American patriotism, and the 
repose and strength of our democratic institutions. Thus 
the assassin’s bullet— aimed not at William McKinley the 
man so much as at President McKinley in his official 
capacity, and thus intended to weaken and injure the fabric 
of our institutions merely served to show at once the 
great-heartedness and moral worth of the two representative 
men chosen as heads of the State, and, further, to illustrate 
the wholesome mind and spirit of the nation after its long 
experience of freedom regulated by law. Thus it has been 
made manifest that the American people do not hate their 
institutions, but rather that they love them, and that they 
have also the capacity, regardless of such minor differences 
as are expressed by political parties, to appreciate and to 
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love the upright and faithful men whom they have chosen to 
be their chief public servants.” 


wt 


Tue Congregationalist has been discussing the difficulty of 
providing for the churches ministers having all the gifts and 
graces necessary to success in their work. Now Episcopa- 
lians are lamenting the lack of enthusiasm for the missionary 
cause. Bishop Satterlee has offered a suggestion that the 
methods are wrong, to which a correspondent in the Church- 
man replies with some asperity that “a spiritual fault can- 
not be mended by a refinement of machinery. The main 
work of the Board of Missions is to administer, not to in- 
spire: this latter is the duty of the clergy. Hence, if there 
is a lack of enthusiasm for the missionary cause, the fault 
does not lie at the door of the Board. There may be some 
repairing (or perhaps only oiling) necessary to make our 
machinery run more smoothly and effectively ; but this is a 
subsidiary matter, which can well wait if action at this present 
moment is likely to divert attention from the real trouble. 
It is a fatally easy bit of self-deceit to buy a new broom and 
forthwith imagine that we have by means of our purchase 
forever conquered our ingrained untidiness. The disease 
which is paralyzing missionary spirit in our Church is dioc- 
esanism and parochialism,—in short, ecclesiastical selfish- 
ness. If we are honest with ourselves, we clergy must admit, 
bishops and priests, that, were we to fulfill our duty of inspir- 
ing people with an intelligent love for missions, we would be 
spared the unprofitable toil of flinging stones at the Board.” 


Bad 


In our little Unitarian world the roots of unity and life 
do not lie on the surface, whether in the National Confer- 
ence or in the other organizations which represent our activi- 
ties. The roots are in the hearts of the people. Out of 
their thought and feeling come in time orderly and organized 
expression. We must never forget that the roots bear the 
stalk and the branches, and not they the roots. Busy work- 
ers often forget that, in their very care for the little organi- 
zation in which they work, they may neglect the deeper life 
of which their organization is the result, and of which it is 
the expression. Some of the great organizations, which at- 
tract so much attention in the Christian world beyond our 
limits, seem to us to have been stimulated by a process of 
surface irrigation which has brought all the roots near to 
the surface, where in time of drought they will fail. It is 
not true that, if we have the life, it will shape its own forms 
of expression ; but it is true that, if the life declines, all its 
products will wither and perish. Religion is the only source 
of religious institutions which are worth our attention. 


at 


Wuar is called “rescue work” among vicious men and 
women is too often confined to the short method of a change 
to be effected by conversion and prayer. In the course of 
a long experience there will always be striking cases of 
reform, which seem to justify the application of this so- 
called religious method. But these striking cases are mostly 
those of men or women who have been thrown out of their 
places in society by unusual accidents of fortune or great 
stress of temptation.’ Men or women who fall into grievous 
sin and come to open disgrace often retrieve themselves by 
a reaction to their better selves. When given a chance to 
reform, they often accept the opportunity with an alacrity 
which fills the hearts of their rescuers with joy. But, be- 
cause the majority of vicious men and women have never © 
fallen,— because they never rose to higher levels,— “ rescue 
work,” as commonly conducted, does not apply to them. A 
tramp who does not want to be a tramp will gladly become — 
an industrious citizen if any one will show him the way. 
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But those who are vicious because lifelong habits tend in 
that direction must be reformed by changing all the condi- 
tions which have made the vicious life easy. 


ed 


Tur New Bedford Standard comments upon our remarks 
to the effect that no two races haye ever lived together on 
terms of social and political equality unless they were capa- 
ble of intermarriage. Applying this evident fact to our 
Southern problem, the Standard suggests that some higher 
law may come into operation to assist usin solving it. There 
are many to criticise political parties and the general govern- 
ment for not enforcing some law of enfranchisement which 
will give to the negroes in the South the rights which were 
in such a jocund spirit promised to them immediately after 
the Civil War. But the simple truth is that nobody has yet 
offered even a suggestion which accords with the facts of 
history and shows an open road to freedom and equality. 
There are two possible ways in which the contest between 
the white race and the black may be made less painful and 
dangerous. If the negroes should (as it has been suggested 
that they will) drift along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico 
into a warmer climate, where color is not an objection, that 
would relieve the tension. Another possibility is that grad- 
ually the white inhabitants will be sifted out of the Black 
Belt, and that the negroes will draw together within it and 
create a homogeneous community which will be governed by 
negroes. Between the black and the white States, then, there 
would follow such commercial and social relations as were 
desirable, advantageous, and agreeable to both races. But 
there is no evident tendency to accept either of these plans. 


The Saratoga Conference. 


The meeting at Saratoga was such a happy occasion that 
it is difficult to judge the work accomplished and the effect 
produced. ~ It would seem certain that anything so delight- 
ful must be valuable. But, more than that, the talk of the 
parting and returning delegates indicated that the week had 
been full of interest, stimulus, and profit for the work we 
have in hand. ‘The proceedings, as our columns will show, 
were of a high order, whether judged from the point of view 
of the cold intellect or the warmer part which is the region 
of sentiment and enthusiasm. Strength, steadiness, and 
warmth characterized every session. Sometimes. the 
thought reached the crest of a great wave, and sometimes in 
the hollow it was a little below the level; and yet everything 
was so earnest, so modest, and so positive that the total im- 
pression was uplifting and encouraging. 

The attendance did not reach to the number to which the 
first day gave promise. For this several reasons might be 
given. No doubt the successful meetings at the Isles of 
Shoals and Nantucket interfered decidedly with the attend- 
ance at Saratoga. The Exposition at Buffalo was also a 
powerful rival. 
caused by the death of the President had its effect. The 
lack of special trains and advertising by the railroads, 

partly caused by their consolidation and the failure of the 

- new management to remember the successful traffic of former 
days,—these things all tended to reduce the number of 
delegates. Also the traditions of continuous meetings at 
Saratoga have been broken by shifting the Conference from 
one city to another, and friends no longer look forward with 
certainty and make definite appointments to meet each other 
at the Saratoga Conference. 

Another change has come over the Conference, which, 
while not reducing the attendance at Saratoga, does divide 
the interest and reduce the attendanee at the appointed 

meetings of the Conference. In the beginning the Con- 
ference held the field alone. At the beginning all the 
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meetings of the week were arranged by the Council of the 
Conference; and, when complaint was made that the meet- 
ings were too many and too fatiguing, because no one 
could hold all that was poured out so freely during the 
sessions, the number of regular meetings was reduced. The 
afternoons were given up to rest and recreation. But at 
the same time many interests which were pressing for 
recognition in the Conference saw the opportunity, and 
other meetings were immediately arranged in the interest of 
allied societies. This year some meetings were held even 
at the time when the Conference was in session. These 
movements represent zeal, enthusiasm, and work that must 
be encouraged by all means; and it is a question to puzzle 
the wisest how to arrange our coming together in such a 
way that the Conference may have free course and be 
glorified. 

But these reflections, by the way, do not touch or affect 
our conviction of the great value of the conference week in 
the work of all our churches. The prevailing expression on 
the faces of the delegates and in the utterances of the 
speakers was a happy confidence in the work to be done 
and the conviction that we have a part in it not to be 
neglected or delegated to others without loss and guilt. 
Whether in the retrospect of the last century by Dr. Ames, 
or the prospect of the twentieth century by Dr. Hale, or in 
the many appeals, statements, and discussions, there was 
the same youthful spirit of gratitude for the past and cheer- 
ful devotion to the work of the future. There were abundant 
signs that, in the spirit of liberty and personal independence, 
the conditions are preparing, if not already prepared, for a 
new movement toward sympathetic co-operation in the con- 
duct of worship, in the adaptation of the church to the needs 
of the young, in the arrangement of festival days and courses 
of instruction which would make our common thought flow 
in a common channel. Much private conversation tended 
in this direction, with much outspoken and emphatic protest 
against any attempt to produce uniformity by outward press- 
ure. There was freely expressed a longing to get closer 
together as brethren, thinking the same things, doing the 
same work, and aiming to make an impression upon the 
private life and national character of the American people. 
All this was hearty, cordial, simple, and heart-warming. But 
our columns during these weeks, when the report of the 
Conference is flowing along in full stream, will tell our 
readers many things which we only barely suggest in these 
meditations. 


The Sadness of a Nation. 


Pity and terror, said the old philosopher, are the underlying 
and purifying power of tragedy. It must be owned that both 
have been active in the souls of our people during these 
September days. We stand aghast before the work of the 
assassin, stunned by the spectacle of so much unprovoked 
and useless wickedness. A deep, righteous, burning wrath 
takes possession of soul and senses. But pity soon comes 
flooding in on its mighty tide. It rises to a level that at 
length reaches every heart in the land. It invades great 
cities and flows to towns and villages. Its vast circle reaches 
all outlying places,— the remote hamlet, the farmer’s cottage, 
the woodsman’s camp, the bowels of the earth where the 
miner labors by the glimmer of his lantern, the plains where 
the herdsman watches and tends his flock. It is signalled to 
incoming ships, to fishing-smacks, to yachts, to the great 
ocean liners from the other side of the world. 

A film of darkness falls like a fold of crape upon the 
brightness of the world. The splendid autumn day, through 
the horror born of this news, looks wan and faded. The 
heart stands still. The light is extinguished in tears. It is 
something mighty, pathetic, inexplicable, that all the world 
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may share,— the plantation negro in the far south, the red 
man on his reservation, as well as the proudest monarch on 
his throne. It is a sentiment that levels and unites. 
The tidings that death, the result of a murderous deed, has 
struck the nation’s head, blanches even the tanned and 
swarthy cheek, and sends a pang through all the being,— an 
lnselfish, impersonal, generous pang. Rich and poor alike 
have felt the blow. Even aliens are one with us in grief and 
sadness on this dark day. 

The circle in the great sea of life widens to the utmost 
confines of the earth. The electric wire is like a concentrated 
blow transmitted to the heart of humanity. It touches India, 
Japan, South Africa, Australia, the islands of the sea. It 
brings all Europe as near as our next-door neighbor by the 
spontaneous emotions of its people. It reveals our kindred 
and heart relations everywhere, who feel and suffer with us 
when the blow of destiny falls. Our brothers join hands with 
us as they acknowledge and bow before the mysterious dis- 
pensations of fate, and the grandeur of a beautiful human 
sentiment stands revealed. 

The unity of feeling that grows out of a great calamity is 
in some large and compensating sense an antidote for the 
bitter pain. It shakes us out of our torpor and selfish iso- 
lation, and makes us partakers in a universal emotion that 
both deepens and ennobles the nature. We have wept in 
self-forgetfulness of the exclusive and belittling things of life. 
We have stood breathless, watching by a bed of pain. We 
have prayed fervently for the preservation of a precious and 
useful life. We have agonized with those who were privi- 
leged to be nigh at the hour of dissolution as they waited to 
see a good man die. 

The great, serious, solemn side of life, of providence, of des- 
tiny, has been brought home to us for atime. It has been a 
solemn pause in the world’s bustle and trivialities, symbolized 
by the stopping of all the wheels of traffic and commerce on 
the day of the funeral,—a truce of God we shall not soon 
forget. The eternities have opened before us. For a time 
we have paused to listen to impressive and solemn voices not 
heard in the commonplace day. We need some great event 
to move us out of the ruts of routine and habit, to give a 
new direction to our thoughts, a new gleam of insight, a new 
throb of feeling. 

It has touched us profoundly that our dying President re- 
signed himself meekly into the hands of his Maker, as he 
drew on toward death,—to see how all honors, fame, 
power, unfinished plans, disappointed hopes, baffled aspira- 
tions, gave way to the immortal longing for nearness to God. 
His hand was in the Father’s hand as the portals of the 
valley of death opened before him. His patience and resig- 
nation as he yielded to the inevitable, and uttered the words 
“Thy will be done,’’ has taught us anew a great lesson we 
are ever forgetting. It has quenched the fires of anger and 
revenge that burned in many souls. We are quieted as by 
a great strain of music that breathes of rest, peace, and in- 
finitude. The horror of this detestable taking-off yields for 
the time to the beautiful, the glorious spectacle of a soul 
ready at the call of duty, be it the duty to live or to die. 

We would desire such to be our end: that this great les- 
son might sink deep into the soul and change the whole 
course of life, that existence might henceforth be more 
earnest, more disinterested, nobler, more detached from the 
perishable and illusory, more grounded on the eternal and 
the real. 

And herein is shown the mercy of God. He will not let 


us lose the precious ointment, though the vase be broken. 


The consecrating chrism is still ours: its fragrance shall fill 
the house and linger for long years. Even so dire an event 
as this is not all loss, There is an over-plus of mercy, and 
of goodness, the stirring of hearts, the uniting of hands to 
bring in the kingdom of God, the determination to make the 
world better and purer, so that the vermin and the noxious 
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things cannot live because the jungle has been cleared, and 
the ground used for growing the bread of life. The assassin 
meant only destruction and dislocation; but God has turned 
the weapon in his hand, has blunted to a degree its razor 
edge. His act has shown how the great verities survive and 
overbrood the confusions of life. The nation has had a new 
consecration of grief, and tragedy again purifies by pity and 
terror. Surely, God is over all and in all, immanent and 
transcendent. He maketh the wrath of man to praise him ; 
and the profound sadness of a great nation may reveal higher 
ideals, nobler examples of conduct, diviner states of mind, 
tolerance, charity, beneficence, kindness such as we had not 
thought existed in the world. May this great flood of tears 
wash and purify our hearts! May our justice be the instru- 
ment of righteousness, and purge our hearts from bitterness 
and wrath! 


Current Topics. 


A suock of pained surprise was occasioned at the begin- 
ning of the week by a despatch from Gen. Chaffee, the 
commander-in-chief of the United States forces in the Phil- 
ippines, announcing that Company C of the Ninth United 
States Infantry, which had been operating in the province of 
Samar, had been surprised, while at breakfast, by a superior 
force of insurgents, and that, of the seventy-two men who 
constituted the detachment, only twenty-four escaped with 
their lives. The island of Samar is the last of the archi- 
pelago in which the insurrectionary movement is not thor- 
oughly in control. The Ninth Infantry, which did excellent 
service during the uprising of the Boxers and the resultant 
complications in China, was sent to the island a few weeks 
ago to suppress the last vestiges of the insurrection there. 
The regiment has been distributed throughout the island, 
operating in small detachments. against the scattered forces 
of the insurgents. 

st 


AMERICAN justice dealt swiftly with Leon Czolgosz, the 
assassin of President McKinley.. The trial of the prisoner, 
begun on Monday morning of last week, was concluded on 
the afternoon of the next day. On Thursday the court at 
Buffalo, N.Y., completed the process of law by sentencing 
the prisoner to be put to death by electricity in Auburn 
State prison, New York, during the week beginning Oct. 27, 
zgo1. The entire process, from the arraignment of Czol- 
gosz until the imposition of the court’s decree upon him, - 
was conducted with all the proprieties and all the legal 
safeguards and rights that the constitution of the State of 
New York secures to a prisoner on trial for his life. The 
accused persisted to the end in his original assertion that 
he had no confederates ina plot to assassinate the President, 
and that he acted upon his own responsibility. The execu- 
tion of Czolgosz will be private, and the public will be 
spared the complete and harrowing details of his end. 


& 


Tue races between the American sloop-yacht Columbia 
and the British challenger, Shamrock II., which was built 
by Sir Thomas Lipton of the Royal Ulster Yacht Club, 
which began on Thursday of last week and are in progress 
during the present week, are attracting wide-spread attention, 
not only upon the seaboard, but throughout the country, as 
an interesting contest in speed between what are presum- 
ably the products of the best constructive skill of the United 
States and Great Britain. An unusual condition obtains in 
the circumstances of the races for the America’s cup this year, 
inasmuch as the New York Yacht Club is being represented 
by the yacht that was built to defend the trophy against 
Shamrock I, two years ago, the Constitution, the new de- 
fender, having proved inferior to the old craft in point of 


se 
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speed. Sir Thomas Lipton, the builder and owner of Sham- 
rock II., has confirmed the excellent impression which he 
produced in this country two years ago. 


3 


In the course of a conversation which a group of Southern 
Congressmen had with President Roosevelt at the White 
House during the first days of the new administration, the 
President took occasion to say that he intended to do his 
best to remove the last vestige of sectionalism in the 
Southern States. With that end in view, President Roose- 
velt has already planned a protracted visit to the South, in 


“the course of which he will make a series of speeches in 


his vigorous and effective style. It is also announced that 
the President is now considering plans for an extended tour 
upon the Pacific slope. Mr. Roosevelt has not yet visited 
California, although he has been a familiar figure in the 
Middle West and as far as the Rocky Mountains. The 
family of the new chief magistrate has moved into the White 
House, where the usual public and semi-public functions 
will be resumed at the end of the month’s period of mourn- 
ing for President McKinley. 
se 


Tur council of the permanent court of arbitration at The 
Hague has informed the late president of the South African 
Republic that it has decided that it cannot take the initiative 
in any plan of arbitration or intervention in the war in South 
Africa. This action of the council has the effect of an 


- abandonment of the plan proposed by the Boer statesmen for 


the suspension and termination of hostilities. The appeal to 
the court was formulated’ in the names of the late South 
African Republic and the late Orange Free State, and the 
plea for arbitration was based upon the assertion that, 
although the war has been in progress for two years, there is 
no prospect of a termination yet,—a view of the situation 
to which considerable color has been lent by the entire 
tenor of the news from the scene of operations for the past 
two weeks. Lord Kitchener has been actually forced to a 
defensive position by Commandant Botha, in one instance at 
least, and the British general is once more pressing the 


question of re-enforcements upon the war office. 


& 


Tue data upon the extent and severity of the famine in 
Asiatic Russia, which have just been made public by the 
Russian minister of the interior, M. Sipiaguine, are well 
calculated to furnish unpleasant reading for Christendom. 
It appears, from the official declaration, which may be safely 
relied upon to give a conservative view of existing condi- 
tions, that the ravages of the famine in nineteen govern- 
ments (provinces) of the empire are so serious that the 
imperial government has had to forward many millions of 


_poods of wheat for distribution among the population of 


each of the provinces named in the list. In addition the 
government has been obliged to distribute millions of roubles 
in cash in the provinces most acutely affected by the famine. 
It is admitted that the worst of the famine is yet to come. 


‘The long winter is now setting in upon Siberia, and relief 


measures must be conducted upon an increasingly large 
scale with the advance of the rigorous season. The govern- 
ment must furnish even the seeds for next season. 


a 


Tue Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York, after the 
enthusiastic reception which was accorded to them in 
Montreal, have been the recipients of a series of public 
ovations in the course of their journey across the continent 
to Vancouver and Victoria, in British Columbia. The route 
of travel of the ducal party has been lined with cheering 
multitudes, but the party made few stops on the way, The 
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duke has taken occasion, during his stay in Canada, to dis- 
tribute honors upon veterans of the South African War. To 
that end he has conferred a large number of medals. The 
visit of the duke and duchess to Canada has been, of course, 
a political measure. The duke visited the Dominion as the 
personal representative of the empire of which he will prob- 
ably be the head some day. Owing partly to the popularity 
of the young prince and partly to the loyalty toward the 
empire which undoubtedly exists to a great extent in Canada, 
the experiment has proved an eminently satisfactory one to 
the British government. 


Brevities. 


Those who missed the Conference missed one of the 
most beautiful weeks of the year at Saratoga. 


Dr. Lorimer, called from Boston to New York at the age 
of sixty-three, does not seem to have found his dead-line 
yet. 


Many interesting reflections suggested themselves to dele- 
gates on the way home from the Conference. That they 
may have due effect, let every one who has a useful idea 
treasure it up and report it to the chairman of the new 
Council when he is chosen and ready for work. 


Whether doctrinal preaching shall be interesting or not 
depends upon the doctrine preached and the manner of 
preaching it. To say that there must be no more preaching 
of doctrine would be to forbid all intelligent thought and 
teaching about the most important facts of human expe- 
rience. 


No more cheerful conclusion has come out of modern 
biology than the discovery that, given wholesome conditions, 
the human constitution tends to throw off ancestral impuri- 
ties, and that even in the life of one individual great prog- 
ress can be made in rooting out the causes of moral and 
physical evil transmitted from an unworthy ancestor. 


We have just recovered from the waters of Lake Cham- 
plain ten thousand sovereigns which were intended to pay 
the soldiers of Gen. Burgoyne’s army. Of course, England 
has no claim upon them; but it would be a fine thing if our 
government should redeem these gold pieces, and send them 
to the British government as a token that the war is over. 


Like the skin of one’s face, the national expression shows 
the character of the life-blood circulating in the heart of the 
people. If the surface indicates corruption in the blood, 
cosmetics and external remedies have little value. Out of 
the issues of the hearts of its citizens the national life is 
formed. ‘The secret thought and feeling of the people are 
expressed in the national character. 


The trial of the assassin of the President has been brief, 
dignified, and conclusive. It has gone far toward re-estab- 
lishing respect for law. No good citizen who for a moment, 
at Buffalo, was tempted to commit an act of unlawful vio- 
lence, will not rejoice to-day that he has been saved from 
committing an awful crime, and that the law has been 
honored by the majestic procedure of the law-appointed 
authority. 


One of the ominous signs of the times is the cry, “ Lynch 
him!” now so commonly heard. Familiarity with such an 
idea breeds contempt for law, and brings back the idea that 
every man is the legal guardian of his own honor, with the 
right to inflict personal violence upon those who assail it, 
that he has the right to judge the actions of others, and to 
inflict penalties according to his own sense of justice. We 
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have outgrown the social conditions of the Kentucky moun- 
tains. 


Murder, rapine, and all forms of violence in society indi- 
cate evils to be rooted out, methods to be improved, motives 
to be purified. They show, in open consequences, the evil 
causes which lurk behind the peaceful front of society. But 
the mood of the hour should not be a fearful looking for 
retribution at the hands of an angry God. ‘Talk about his 
wrath and the certainty of punishment for the sins of the 
nation may have a solemn sound to some ears, but it has 
little value in the daily work of life. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


“The Useful and Successful Minister.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

What the character and work which make a Unitarian 
minister useful and successful? A character consecrated to 
the work of helping souls to spiritual life. A character that 
has taken up the work as the happiest and highest occupa- 
tion offered to mankind. Such a character steals into the 
heart of a parishioner, taking it captive. He no longer asks 
for great, but for gospel sermons. He no longer exacts 
pastoral visits, though he welcomes these. The carping, 
critical mood goes out of him; for he is too busy taking 
the beam out of his own eye, and doing what he can to 
help his minister to be useful and successful. 

E. P. CHANNING. 

MILTON. 


The Conference Programme. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


It is not pleasant to find fault, but I feel that the programme 
of the National Conference was open to serious criticism. It 
provided no conference. Each session was loaded, and 
sometimes overloaded, with addresses, all excellent and in- 
spiring, but too many in number. ‘There was a serious lack 
of one very important thing,— a conference session. Have 
we nothing to talk over? Is there nothing we can do? Are 
there no practical problems crying out for discussion ? 

This meeting was addressed thirty times in three days, 
and that is too much for endurance and appreciation. But, 
aside from that aspect of the matter, we lose a priceless 
opportunity for conference; and I believe that we might well 
devote a part of the first conference day, when we are all 
eager and fresh, to a discussion of practical matters. Any 
one minister could suggest enough to keep us busy all day; 
and, when we got through, we should all feel that we had 
gained something of practical value. 

And we ought to give our laymen a chance to talk, not 
simply to make set speeches, but to say what is in their hearts 
to say about such church matters as interest them. If they 
only knew that there would be an opportunity at these meet- 
ings to take an active and a helpful part, more of our busy 
men would think it worth while to attend. They are full of 
ideas as to church methods and what they expect from the 
pulpit, and I for one want to get at those ideas. Think of 
an earnest discussion among our laymen on the church ser- 
vice or its business methods! It would be the finest thing 
imaginable, and something would be accomplished. 

If we call it a Conference, let us justify the name. If we 
are afraid the meeting will be stampeded for some foolish 
proposition, let us stay at home. But first let us try the 
experiment. Minor Oscoop Simons. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, : 
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National Conference. 


The National Conference of Unitarian and Other Chris- 
tian Churches held its nineteenth session at Saratoga, N.Y., 
September 23-26 inclusive. The following is a detailed re- 
port of the business proceedings and the addresses immedi- 
ately relating to them. Of the papers read before the 
Conference and: the more formal addresses, some have 
already been published in our issue of last week. Others 
will appear in this and succeeding issues. 


Monpay EVENING. 


A meeting of the Council was held at 5 p.m. 

At 8 p.m. services of worship were held in the Broadway 
Theatre, in which all the sessions of the Conference were 
held. The hymns were read by Rev. D. W. Morehouse, 
responsive services by Rev. E. M. Wilbur. Prayer was 
offered by W. F. Skerrye. The Scripture reading followed, 
and sermon by Rev. Charles E. St. John, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


TuEsSDAY MORNING. 


On Tuesday morning the devotional service was con- 
ducted at 9.15 a.m. by Rev. B. R. Bulkeley. 

At 9.45 a.m. the Conference was formally opened with an 
address of welcome by Hon. George F. Hoar, its president. 


The President’s Address, 


There can be no more fitting time for our meeting than 
this time of heavy national sorrow. If we are anything, we 
are a denomination of good cheer and of good hope. What 
have we to say of good cheer and of good hope, as we wel- 
come each other from all over the continent and from over 
the sea? 

We have just listened to the voice of the civilized world, 
speaking nearly in one accord as it has seldom spoken 
before. Modern science has called into life these mighty 
servants, the press and the telegraph, who have created a 
nerve which joins together all human hearts, and which 
pulses simultaneously over the globe. 

Was the nobleness of humanity as God created it ever 
more vindicated than by what has happened now? What 
emotion has stirred it? A poor fiend has shot off his little 
bolt. One human life is stricken down, and a throb of love 
thrills a planet. Could any base or ignoble passion have so 
moved mankind? Hatred touched a chord, but there came 
no response save that in a few cellars or garrets, where the 
enemies of the human race hide themselves as they take 
counsel together. The victim of the crime uttered only an 
expression of pity and care for the safety of his enemy, and 
there is a thrill of sympathy in the bosom of all mankind. 

There is another lesson of comfort and good cheer and 
good hope. It is in the sincere confession which comes 
from every sect, from every creed, from every church, as to 
what makes up the essence of Christian character and 
Christian faith. 

President McKinley stated about a year ago what he 
thought to be the essence of Christianity. This is what he 
said : — 

“The religion which Christ founded has been a mighty 
influence in the civilization of the human race. If we of 
to-day owed to it nothing more than this, our debt of appre- 
ciation would be incalculable. The doctrine of love, purity, 
and right-living, has step by step won its way into the heart 
of mankind, has exalted home and family, and has filled the 
future with hope and promise.” 

Now a good deal more has happened than an outburst of 
love and sympathy moved by a tragic scene. 


Men of all 
Christian sects are taking this occasion to declare what it is — 
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that makes the true Christian, what sort of example men 
ought to imitate, and what entitles them to the favor of God. 

We hear nothing of Athanasian creeds, or of church 
government, or the Five Points of Calvinism, or Unitarian 
statements of faith, or church covenants, or decrees of coun- 
cils. But Catholic and Protestant, and Congregationalist 
and Presbyterian, and Universalist and Unitarian, and 
Methodist and Episcopalian, speaking by their most trusted 
representatives and their highest - authorities, declare that 
this man’s life was Christian, and this man’s faith was 
Christianity. 

Unitarianism is not a creed. It is a faith and a hope. It 
is not a faith and a hope merely. Itis a quality of charac- 
ter. It is found in all its essentials, in every denomination 
of Christians. Fénelon was full of its spirit. It pervades 
the page of Jeremy Taylor and the poetry of Vaughan and 
George Herbert. Robinson preached it at Delft-Haven. 
William Bradford brought it across the water. You can 
find it sometimes in the early Puritan church covenants, 
written and signed by men who builded better than they 
knew. It is a quality of character. The older I grow, what 
we call Unitarianism, when I think of it, brings to my mind 
no statement of doctrine, no negation, no affirmation even, 
but the thought of men and women whom I have known or 
whose lives I have read. It is a spirit coming from the 
mingled breath of many Christian souls of all ages, of many 
nations, and of many climes,—a benignant, tolerant, chari- 
table, cheerful, hopeful, loving, gracious spirit. 

Our republic has had much to do with bringing it in. It 
is the child, or, if not the child of, it goes hand in hand 
with, the spirit of republicanism in its larger sense, of de- 
mocracy in its larger sense. The conception of the Deity in 
every age to nearly all mankind has been largely the result 


‘of their conception of what is greatest and most to be 


honored in humanity. 

God, in many ages, has been to mankind nothing but a 
king or emperor or tyrant. When it was held to be the 
highest earthly felicity and grandeur to spend life in feasting 
in a drunken and sensual companionship, Jupiter or Thor 
or Odin, the gods of mankind, spent their eternity in like 
fashion. 

When the highest conception of human greatness was 
that of a military conqueror dragging his enemies captives 
after him, men constructed their God on that pattern. One 
of the most gentle and tolerant of our early New England 
preachers told his congregation in the funeral discourse of 
a sweet and gracious gentlewoman,— 

“When the whole army of saints shall follow Christ, the 
captain of their salvation, in their own order, and the whole 
rout of sinners and ungodly men shall stand bound before 
him, Christ shall lead forth his own soldiers, victoriously 
aud gloriously dragging the herd of his spoiled enemies 
opprobriously after him.” 

But, when John Adams and Thomas Jefferson and Ben- 
jamin Franklin learned the doctrine of humane quality and 
dignity in a great republic, they learned with it the Unita- 
rian conception of Deity and of humanity. The tyrant 
disappeared from religious faith as soon and no sooner than 
he disappeared from the political State. The tyrant and 
the conqueror went out, and the father and the brother 
came in. 

When I say that this is Unitarianism, I do not for a 
moment claim that the men who call themselves Unitarians 
either monopolize it or even that all of them are free from 
the old delusion. ' 

There are no loftier statements of the newer and better 
conception of divinity than are to be found in utterances 
that come from Catholic, from Presbyterian, and from Cal- 
vinistic pulpits. And there are some instances of intolerance 
and hate and bitter and cruel judgments which come from 
men who profess a liberal faith, sometimes from Unitarians, 
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and sometimes from men who, as Lowell said of Theodore 
Parker, are “ So-(ultra)-cinian, they shock the Socinians.” 

But, in general, the relation of tyrant and slave, the false 
idea of glory which associates it with power and not with 
love, the denial of freedom either to the thought or the will, 
has departed, if not wholly, yet very largely, from the world 
of thought and from the religious and from the political 
conceptions of the world of thought to which we belong. 

The old bigotry, which, if it differ from you, will roast 
you alive if it can, is in this country not found in religious 
sects. It has departed almost wholly from party and from 
sectional strife. It is not found in government: it is found 
in anarchy. It is not found in religion: it is found only 
in scepticism. It is not found in faith: it is found in ag- 
nosticism. It is leaving Partisanship to enter into Inde- 
pendence. 

But you are eager to hear other voices than mine. The 
Conference is now in order and ready for its work. 


Resolutions concerning the conduct of business were pre- 
sented by George H. Ellis of Boston : — 


Voted, That officers of the Conference be seated and vote as other 
members of the body. 

Voted, That the Chair appoint a committee of ten to constitute a 
Business Committee, to which all matters of business be referred. 


The following committee was appointed : — 

Business Committee: Rev. George Batchelor, Mr. George 
F. Ricker, Dr. F. N. Seabury, Rev. Frederic Gill, Miss Helen 
S, Garrett, Mr. George O. Morgan, Rev. J. E. Wright, Rev. 
W. L. Chaffin, Mr. W. F. Hall, Mrs. E. A. Fifield. 


Voted, That the programme be carried out as prepared, except as 
hereafter modified by the Business Committee. 

Voted, That no member be allowed to speak beyond the allotted 
time, except by the approval of a majority, and that no extension of 
time be granted except by such approval and that Cushing’s Manual be 
adopted. 

Voted, That a Committee on Credentials, consisting of five persons, 
be appointed by the Chair. 


Committee on Credentials: Mr. Francis H. Lincoln, Mr. 
Andrew Halkett, Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr., Rev. Earl M. Wil- 
bur, Rev. William Channing Brown. 


Voted, That a Committee on Nominations, consisting of five per- 
sons, be appointed by the Chair. 


The following Committee on Nominations was appointed : 
Rev. George A. Thayer, Mrs. Sarah E. Hooper, Rev. W. M. 
Brundage, Rev. S. B. Stewart, Mr. Duncan Smith. 

On motion of Rev. D. W. Morehouse the following per- 
sons were elected assistant secretaries: Mrs. Isabel C. Bar- 
rows, Rev. S. J. Barrows, Rev. James M. Whiton, Rev. 
Channing Brown, Mr. Albert Clark, 

On motion the following ushers were elected: Rev. Albert 
Walkley, Rev. Leon Harvey, Rev. William Walsh, Rev. S. J. 
Mitchell. 

The report of the Council was read by Rev. Howard N. 
Brown. 

By the direction of the Council and in its name, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown presented the following resolutions : — 


Resolved, That this Conference hereby expresses its sorrow for the 
untimely death of the late beloved President of the Republic, William 
McKinley; its admiration for the qualities of mind and heart which 
have so greatly endeared ‘him to the American people; and its horror 
of the crime which so wantonly occasioned this great public bereavement. 

Resolved, That this Conference hereby expresses its sense of the loss 
which our Unitarian churches have sustained through the deaths of 
Hon. Roger Wolcott of Massachusetts and Hon. Dorman B. Eaton of 
New Vork. The names and the virtues of these eminent citizens and 
public servants, who were both vice-presidents of this Conference, have 
been a source of inspiration to our whole religious fellowship; and their 
memory will be long cherished among us with grateful pride. 


The resolutions above were adopted by a rising vote. 
Rey. J. P. Forbes of Brooklyn, N.Y., addressed the Con- 
ference on the work of the American Unitarian Association. 
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The Presipent.— We are now to hear something of two 


things which have no terrors for us Unitarians, “ Retrospect: 


and Prospect.” That is true, whether you are thinking of 
this world or any other. 

Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D, of Boston, then spoke on 
‘© A Retrospect.” 

The Cuarrman.—I suppose if every man and woman in 
this audience got into a corner and were cross-examined by 
a good shrewd lawyer as to what really was the inducement 
that brought him on here, nearly every one would own up 
that the principal thing was the hope of seeing and hearing 
Edward Everett Hale. We look into the newspapers as we 
are making up our minds whether we will come; and, if we 
find that Dr. Hale is coming, we know it will be a good 
Conference, and we come if we can. Dr. Hale knows almost 
everything. [Laughter.] I never caught him tripping about 
any kind of human knowledge; and, if there is any depart- 
ment about which he doesn’t know facts, he will write a 
mighty good fiction about it. [Laughter.] But he doesn’t 
know half how much his countrymen love him. [Applause. ] 
He is going to speak to us now; and I want you all to rise 
up when he comes forward, and say, God bless him. 

The audience rose and applauded as Dr. Hale stepped 
forward on the platform. Dr. Hale spoke on “ A Prospect.” 

The introduction of new business was in order. Mrs, 
Fayette Smith presented a resolution concerning the Prospect 
Hill School. Referred to the Business Committee. 

A resolution concerning industrial schools in the South 
was presented by Rev. Channing Brown. Referred to the 
Business Committee, 


The Hackley School. 


After a resolution in regard to the Hackley School had 
been introduced, Rev. M. J. Savage, D.D., was recognized 
by the chairman, and said : — 

I am here to say a few words because the matter of edu- 
cation has been introduced. Ever since I have been in- 
terested in Unitarian affairs, there are two things which 
have troubled and have grieved me. One is that Unitarian 
fathers and mothers have seemed to take so little interest in 
the religious education of their children. There is hardly 
a city in America that has not in it a large number of men 
and women whose fathers and mothers were Unitarians, but 
who are now helping on the prosperity of churches of other 
names, while our own churches are many times weak and 
struggling and specially needing their aid. This means that 
our boys and girls have not been trained to understand and 
appreciate the value of those principles that those of us who 
have made a study of them have come so to love. 
not, as some of you know, trained in the Unitarian Church; 
but I was trained to think that the kind of religious educa- 
tion that I received was important, that it was something to 
be sought for wherever I might go in any part of the country. 

The other thing that has troubled and grieved me has 
been to see how little appreciation there seems to have been 
on the part of Unitarian fathers and mothers of the necessity 
of a religious education for their own boys and girls. Not 
only do they give them no home training, apparently, but 
they send them to schools where they are educated out of 
what little Unitarianism they may have in any way received. 
One of the commonest things in the world is to see fathers 
and mothers sending their boys to a school where they know 
that every effort will be brought to bear upon them to 
graduate them into some church. A prominent Episcopalian 
connected with an Episcopal school said only a little while 
ago, “ We are glad to have you send your boys to us, but we 
wish you to understand that we shall make Episcopalians of 
them if we can.” Yet, in the face of that declaration, for 
the sake of having a boy in a large school or a popular 
school or in a school where he would be associated with the 
rich or families of social standing, or because there is a large 
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athletic team,— for one or another reason of this sort, fathers 
or mothers will send their children to schools of this kind 
without any reference to the religious training they will 
receive. I have known a case in New York where a Unita- 
rian family were considering where they would send their 
boy; and they were reasoning the problem not as to where 
he was to receive religious education, but as a simple matter 
of athletics, a matter of a large class, where he would be 
brought into advantageous social relations with other 
families. 

There has been a good excuse within certain limits for 
this kind of action in the past, for it has been frequently 
said that we have had no distinctively Unitarian schools to 
which we could send our boys; but we have one now. Out 
of a generous, noble, loving heart a great school has been 
born. It has one of the finest locations in the world. I 
do not believe there is a more beautiful site for a school on 
this planet than that which is occupied by the school for 
boys at Tarrytown on the Hudson. We have a corps of 
teachers unsurpassed. One of the largest and most popular 
schools in this country has been proving this fact by trying 
to get away from us one of our submasters. There is no 
out about the school in any way whatever. What does it 
need? It needs backing. And I wish to say here, practi- 
cally and plainly, one or two things which perhaps I can 
say better than almost anybody else. The generous woman 
who has founded this school has already put into it more 
than $200,000 to get it born. She does not hesitate to 
commit herself to giving more. Indeed, I believe the school 
will be a success if nobody else lifts a finger. But I happen 
to know that she has been deeply touched by the fact that 
only one person in this country has uttered an “ Amen” loud 
enough to be heard from one State to another. It has been 
a grief to her, I know, to find that the Unitarian denomina- 
tion has not cared enough about it, apparently, to second, in 
any effective way, her effort. It is not only that she wants 
your money, she wants to know that you care for what she is 
trying to do. [Applause.] 

What is the condition of the school? We are able to take 
care of about twenty-five boys. From all over the country 
there are coming applications for admission to the school 
which we are obliged to refuse. One generous, noble woman 
in New York has given money for an administration building ; 
and this is in process of construction. It will be completed 
some time in early winter. The founder of the school, see- 
ing that there was no assistance immediately coming from 
any other source, has given enough outright to build a new 
dormitory, which is in process of construction ; but it will not 
be completed in time for the opening of the school in the 
fall, so that we shall not be able to care for more than the 
twenty-five scholars that we had last year. é 

There is no limit to the possible greatness of this school. 
I believe that it is destined to be one of the famous institu- 
tions of this country in the coming century. Located there 
on the edge of a population in one city greater than the 
population of England under Henry VIILI., having a million 
more than the entire population of this country at the time 
of the Revolution, and with the whole country back of it 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, what are the possibilities as 
to the growth of a noble school that shall stand for our 
traditions and help carry on our work? Some one has indi- 
cated here this morning that our ministry has not been fed. 
When our young people, for almost any fanciful, whimsical 
reason, are ready to go into other churches; when their 
fathers and mothers have not informed them that it is im- 
portant to stand by their own principles,— how can we expect 
our ministry to be fed? We have an opportunity to train 
our young men and our young women. [am here to ask 
who will second the efforts already made. 

There is one specific and important reason why you should. 
You are aware that a resolution was adopted in Boston last 
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this without closing it at once. 
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year to build an Edward Everett Hale House. Very little yet 
has been done. This perhaps can be accounted for by the 
fact that only the summer has passed, that people have been 
scattered, and interested in a thousand other affairs; but 
now, it seems to me, is the time for us to rally around two 
things: the success, the honor, the prosperity of this our 
first distinctive great boys’ school ; and the next is to build a 
fitting monument to Edward Everett Hale. [Applause. | 

Our president this morning said that Dr. Hale knew 
almost everything. ‘There is one thing he does not know,— 
his modesty blurrs the clearness of his vision in this direc- 
tion: he does not know how much we Unitarians in this 
country love, admire, and honor him. When Edward 
Everett Hale ceases to be visible in our gatherings and on 
our streets, and God grant that the time may be far dis- 
tant!— then shall we wake up to the fact, which all this 
country knows, that one of the greatest men of America has 
been our beloved Edward Everett Hale. [Applause.] He 
is not only great as a Unitarian minister; but what phase of 
our American life that makes for the civilization of the 
world has he not touched, and borne in it a distinguished 
part? Let us, then, put to blush his modesty, and let him 
know while he lives how we care for him and how we love 
him; and let us at once build this monument to his memory 
that shall go on for a century or a thousand years doing 
work that he has loved. 

And now I wish to say one word in regard to the financial 
relation of New York City to this further work. [I shall 
have to speak of a few personal things, in order to make 
myself clear. I believe that the most of this $50,000 that 
we want must come from New England just at the present 
time. I wonder how many of you happen to know that dur- 
ing the last six years the members of the Church of the 
Messiah have given annually more money for Unitarian 
work than the entire annual income of the American Unita- 
rian Association, and this besides the contribution that it has 
made to the Association itself. I happen to know (Mr. 
Slicer would not care to tell you) that, to meet a great 
exigency in their charitable work in New York, they have 
been obliged in his church to raise $50,000 in their own 
membership. Mr. Wright’s church is not in a condition to 
accomplish a great deal in this direction at present. I say, 
then, that the most of this money we must look for from 
New England, but I will promise you this: when any other 
church in the United States, for distinctly Unitarian pur- 
poses, shall have contributed during the next year one-half 
as much as the Church of ‘the Messiah has been giving for 
several years, I will pledge that the Church of the Messiah 
shall at least match any sum raised for the Edward Everett 
- Hale House within the limits of any one church. [Applause.] 


The Chair announced that contributions for that admirable 
memorial, the Edward Everett Hale House, might be made to 
William Howell Reed. 


Geo. H. Exxis.— I do not like to see the Hackley School 
matter left where Dr. Savage has left it. It does seem to 
me that we need to consider that matter right here and now. 
We have before us a specific plan to raise $50,000 for an 
Edward Everett Hale House. Here and now is the time to 
raise that money. If I were only rich, I should be glad to 
make to-day a splendid contribution myself. I am to do 
the next best thing in offering a contribution of one of our 
young New England laymen, the devoted son of an honored 
father, Mr. Horace S. Sears,—who gives $1,000. [Ap- 
plause.] I wish that he were here to speak more effectively 
than I can, but I think no one needs to speak more feel- 
ingly than has Dr. Savage. It seems to me that after his 
appeal, backed up by the subscription and work of Mrs. 
Hackley and Mrs. Goodhue, it is impossible for us to leave 
It is not right that when a 
person is willing to contribute to the Unitarian cause, as 
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Mrs. Hackley has done, she should be left by herself. 
There is a little human nature in all of us, and we work 
better when we work together. [Applause.] 


Prospect Hill School. 


Rev. Henry F. Bonp.— I have a word to speak about the 
other distinctively Unitarian school,—that one at Prospect 
Hill in Greenfield, which should be the school in our hearts 
in behalf of our growing girls, as the Hackley School is to 
be for the boys. When any application is made for a fund 
for that school, I certainly hope it will be very generously 
responded to. If one-tenth part as generously as to the 
Hackley School, that will furnish a good beginning of a 
fund which it has struggled on without. This school was 
organized by my dear friend, one whom you should also 
have in tender remembrance, Dr. John F. Moors. Do not 
forget the school in Greenfield which is so well conducted 
at the present time. 


Rev. Francis W. Holden emphasized the need of the school 
for girls. He is the minister of the town where they have 
what is advertised as a non-sectarian school. He referred 
to. Wheaton Seminary, Half of the scholars are Uni- 
tarians, yet in the five years that he had been there those 
girls had been in the Unitarian church but twice. He 
urged them to send their girls to Prospect Hill. 


Senator Hoar.— The Chair is authorized to announce 
that another layman desires to add $500 for a contribution 
to the Edward Everett Hale fund, [Applause.] This gener- 
ous layman desires his name to be withheld, and the Chair 
respects his wish. 


On motion of Rev. Louis H. Buckshorn, it was voted that 
at the next full meeting of the Conference the Chair 
announce a committee to take contributions, and that 
opportunity be given to everybody present to contribute. 
Referred to Business Committee. 

A resolution concerning the International Council of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Thinkers and Workers presented 
by Rev. Samuel Crothers was referred to the Business 
Committee. 

At 12.45 p.m. Conference adjourned. 


Women’s National Alliance. 


A meeting of the Women’s National Alliance was held in 
the same hall at 2.15 p.m. Addresses were given by the 
presiding officer, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and by Mrs. 
Emily A. Fifield, Mrs. Barnes, Mrs. A. B. Bradley, Mrs. 
C. F. Smith, Mrs. E. H. Atherton. 

The meeting was followed by a reception from 5 P.M. to 
6 30 P.M. in the parlors of the United States Hotel. 


TuEsDAY EVENING. 


Conference was called to order at 8 p.m., Hon. Thomas J. 
Morris in the chair. After the singing of the hymn an 
address was delivered by Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, Wash- 
ington, D.C., on * The Church at Work.” 

Addresses were given on “ The Church at Worship” by 
Rev. William M. Brundage, Ph.D., Albany, and Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson, Hopedale, Mass. 


WEDNESDAY MorRNING. 


Devotional service was conducted by Rev. William Lloyd. 

At 9.40 A.M. the Conference was called to order by Hon. 
Thomas J. Morris. 

Rey. George Batchelor, chairman of the Business Commit- 
tee, reported the following resoluticn : — 
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INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER LIBERAL 
THINKERS. 


Resolved, That this Conference sends greetings to the International 
Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal Thinkers and Workers, and 
congratulates the Council over its successful meetings in Boston and 
London, The Unitarian churches of America, represented in this Con- 
ference, desire to express their sympathy with those movements in 
many lands and under various names which aim ata free and rational 
expression of religious sentiment. 


Rev. SamueL M. Crotuers, D.D.—I want to say at 
this time just a word in regard to the purpose of this new 
organization,— the organization of Unitarian and Other Lib- 
eral Thinkers and Workers organized in Boston and meet- 
ing in May this year in the city of London. It was my 
privilege to accompany Mr. Wendte as representative of 
the American Unitarian Association at this meeting in Lon- 
don. I wish I might be able to bring back something of 
the spirit that animated that remarkable conference, a 
conference remarkable in numbers and in the unity and 
enthusiasm represented at the London meeting. From the 
beginning to the end, this enthusiasm was manifested, and 
almost all of our English friends to whom I spoke felt as 
if it were a new birth of our movement in England and a 
great enlargement of it on the continent of Europe. I think 
that the crisis through which we have been passing, and 
through which we are passing still,— the crisis of organized 
Unitarianism,— has come from the very success of those 
principles with which Unitarianism began,— principles of 
liberty and reason in religion. When the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was founded, organized Unitarianism stood almost 
alone for these things. The one thing in the last genera- 
tion has been the growth of the liberal sentiment through 
all churches; and the question has been, How shall we 
adjust ourselves as Unitarians to this new movement? One 
way is to give up our interests in our organized work, to 
merge ourselves at once in the larger movement of our time; 
but about this many of us feel, as did the Englishman, in 
Anstey’s story, when he attended a meeting of Esoteric 
Buddhists and was'told that the great object of life is to lose 
one’s self and be absorbed in Buddha, and the very sensible 
answer was: “I don’t propose to do anything of the kind: 
it would not do Buddha any good, and it would be the end 
of me.” [Laughter.] : : 

Now any premature absorption into that which is nebulous 
is, I think, something which we-do-not feel to be the part of 
wisdom. 

Another way in which we may act is to ignore the facts 
which are around us, igrtore the larger movements of our 
time, and give ourselves moré earnestly to strictly denomina- 
tional thought and work,— acts as if nothing had happened, 
doing our part as best we may, but unconscious of our rela- 
tions to the larger work that is around us and the larger 
movement of our time. We may try to do that: there is no 
harm in trying to do it. The main difficulty with it is that 
it is so deadly uninteresting. [Laughter.] If I were a 
young man, I should not be what is called a “ Little English- 
man,” for the reason that England by itself is too little. 
I should want to have my interests in the great federation of 
which England is but a part, and glory in that and work for 
that. ‘The destruction of the poor is their poverty,” and 
the destruction of a sect lies in its sectarianism. It is but 
an uninteresting work to repeat over and over a denomina- 
tional formula in this age of ours, with its varied thought 
and its new Unitarianism; and I should hate to think of 
Unitarianism becoming simply a sect in that sense, like a 
little innocent bird that hath but one plaint, a few notes, and 
sings that passage away and o’er for all an April morning 
until the ear wearies to hear it. I get tired of hearing our 
Unitarian formula expressed in a purely sectarian way. 

Now the promising thing was the way in which the Uni- 
tarian Association, in its meeting more than a year ago, 
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gave its sanction to the new movement, not giving up the 
Unitarian name or minimizing it, yet inviting freely and 
frankly all liberal thinkers and workers who are caring for 
the same thing to meet in perfect equality for consultation 
and for enthusiasm. ‘The significant thing in the meeting at 
London was that those other liberal thinkers and workers 
from the continent of Europe accepted that invitation in 
good faith. Men like Prof. Eerdmans of Leyden, represent- 
ing the liberal movement of the Dutch church, came with 
hearty greetings and the greatest sympathy. Men in 
Germany, like Prof. Pfleiderer, entered most heartily into 
the movement; and Prof. Pfleiderer, though unable to come 
himself, sent a most stirring paper. Men came representing 
the liberal movement in Switzerland, in France, in Scandi- 
navia, in Italy. The Unitarians of England felt themselves 
to be no longer dissenters, but to be members of a great 
world movement; and they felt that, as Unitarians, they might 
be leaders in that movement. This conference had the 
same enthusiasm for humanity, the same breadth of sym- 
pathy, manifested by the Parliament of Religions in Chicago. 
It had the advantage of being connected with a nucleus of 
established churches,— churches actually working for the 
bringing in of this larger type of religious thought and feel- 
ing. It is that which seemed to me to be the significance of 
this meeting in London,— the emphasis upon the world move- 
ment of which they are a part. In offering this resolution, 
I have in mind the largeness of opportunity that comes to 
us, and the fact that it is practicable to unite our Unitarian 
movement to these various movements in all lands of the 
earth that are working for a broader and freer religion. 


The resolution was passed. 


The Hackley School. 


The Business Committee reported favorably the following 
resolution : — ; 


This Conference accepts the recommendation of the Council, that 
$50,000 be immediately raised to build the Edward Everett Hale 
House at the Hackley School, and that we urge the completion of this 
project, both for the sake of the school and also to establish in con- 
nection with the education of our boys a memorial of the name most 
honored among us. 


Passed, 

Mr. BATCHELOR.—This Conference yesterday began to ap- 
point a committee to take a collection on the floor of the 
house for the Hackley School. The transaction was not 
completed, and your Business Committee report :— 


Resolved, That it is not advisable to take such a collection here, but 
instead to take the usual measures to defray the expenses of the Confer- 
ence. 


Passed. 

Mr. William Howell Reed announced that another sub- 
scription of $1,000 had been received on condition that $4,000 
Two other sums of 
$1,000 each had been given before the Conference assem- 
bled, so that they had in all some $3,500 or $4,000. ; 


Prospect Hill School. 


The Business Committee reported favorably the following 
resolution : — 


Resolved, That the Prospect Hill School for girls, an institution lo- 
cated in Greenfield, Mass., incorporated under the laws of that State, 
and under the control of the American Unitarian Association, and hold- 
ing property in trust for educational purposes and for that Associa- 
tion, founded and fostered with unremitting care by the late Rey. 
John F. Moors, D.D., is indorsed by the National Conference as being 
in every way worthy the patronage of Unitarian parents and the gifts of 
generous persons interested in promoting the higher education of girls 
under unsectarian influences. And the Conference urges that a suita- 
ble endowment fund be raised to enable the school better to carry on 
its valuable work. 


{ 


° 


- that is all it has. 
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Miss Ipa FostEr.— During the past few days at the United 
States Hotel, I have been grieved a little to find so many 
people who have not that realizing sense of the importance 
of Prospect Hill School that I want them to have. So I 
feel the concern laid on me, as my ancestors would, have 
said, to say a few words in behalf of that institution. 

Mr, Hoar said yesterday, in addressing the Conference, 
that Unitarianism was not a creed, but a faith and a hope; 
and not merely a faith and a hope, but a quality of charac- 
ter. Now the Prospect Hill School is engaged in develop- 
ing that quality of character in young women which is dis- 
tinctly in line of Unitarian faith and hope, that quality of 
character which tends to service for the world. Latin and 
algebra are not neglected as educational influences, but they 
come afterward. Character-building is our work, first and 


. foremost; and perhaps in that we are trying first to seek the 


kingdom of God. Meeting Dr. Ames on the train from 


Boston, I was delighted to have him unconsciously, in a. 


joking way, sum up the work of Prospect Hill School. He 
said he supposed it would be an object to us to catch him 
young and make a good girl of him. We confess reluc- 
tantly that it is too late to hope for any such good results 
from Dr. Ames. [Laughter.] But we believe that there are 
a great many other young Americans who are not such 
hopeless cases. [Laughter.] If we can catch them young, 
we will try to make good girls of them and good women. 
Surely, the development of a true and strong womanhood, 
considering the work which women have to do in America at 
the present day, is not a small or unimportant thing. 

A great many people have said to me that they didn’t 
know that there was any distinctively Unitarian school for 
girls. There are schools managed by Unitarians, but they 
are largely in the ownership of the managers. So far as I 
know, ours is the only one distinctively Unitarian in all 
aspects; but there is that one. It owns its real estate, and 
It has not a dollar of funded capital from 
which to draw an income; but its real estate is held by the 
American Unitarian Association, the nomination of its trus- 
tees is confirmed by that Association. Both of its prin- 
cipals are Unitarian ; and all of its principles are Unitarian, if 
you spell it the other way. Its senior principal is a Unita- 
rian and its matron, and every one of its trustees is Unitarian ; 
and, as for Unitarian influence,— well, like Wheaton Semi- 
Naty, we Call ourselves non-sectarian. We take an interest in 
all the larger work. We do not coerce the choice of church 
attendance in our favor. We have girls from other denomi- 
nations, who may go to hear ministers of their own churches. 
We had a girl from the West a year ago, of the most rigid 
orthodox origin; and her refusal to attend Unitarian services 
was so insolently indignant and so contemptuous of any 
ideas we represent that after the first month she was not in- 
vited to attend these services. But the atmosphere and 
general air of the place was such that this person came again 
in tears to the principals at the end of the year; and her re- 
volt took this form: “ Well, I think I might be allowed to 
attend a Unitarian church once in a while.” Remember 
that, if orthodox girls are gathered into the Unitarian fold 
with such ease as that, Unitarian girls must be gathered into 
orthodox folds just as easily. Prospect Hill has a fine op- 
portunity to be active in warfare for the Lord. I think she 
has the men behind the gun, but she has not the guns. 
[Laughter.]| We are in the position of the Israelites in 
Egypt. We are trying to make bricks without straw, and, 
notwithstanding that disadvantage, we are turning out a 
pretty good quality of brick. ([Laughter.] One of your 
valued Unitarian ministers in the West was a graduate of 
Prospect Hill; and Miss Hattie A. Boyd, whom some of you 
have heard of as excavating in Crete under the auspices of 
the American Archeological Society, is a Prospect Hill girl 


_and fitted there for college. There are a good many more 


that I might mention, if it were best to take your time. 
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Now I rejoice just as much as any one can at the great 
prospect before Hackley Hall. I am glad that Hackley has 
sucha chance. I am glad that the school has such spokes- 
men as Dr. Savage; but is it not late in this age of civiliza- 
tion, to let the girls go floating down the Ganges to the croc- 
odiles? [Applause and laughter.] I do not mean that as 
a reflection upon our orthodox brethren. [Laughter.] 

Hackley and Prospect Hall are in no sense rivals: they 
stand side by side, as they ought to, in the education of 
American youth; and the girls of the Unitarian body will be 
the mothers of the next generation of the Hackley boys. Is 
it not well that they should be developed in the line of strong 
hearts and trained minds and confirmed habits of usefulness ? 
Now any established institution of whatever nature, com- 
mercial, maritime, scientific, cannot be started and then let 
go. If it is not supported, and the waste of tissue resup- 
plied, it will deteriorate. If that is true of a shoe factory or 
of glass works, it is far truer of an educational institution 
that must have a continuous flow to keep it abreast of the 
times and supply those needs which make it a valuable insti- 
tution year after year. It ought not to be allowed to do its 
work and drop into the background: it ought to be kept 
going. So this idea of an endowment is forcing itself more 
and more upon the people who have the work of Prospect 
Hill at heart. It has passed beyond the idea that might be 
represented by a hammock on the piazza of a Sunday after- 
noon, it is not an umbrella in a sun-shower: it is more than 
a matter of convenience,— it is a life preserver in a storm at 
sea, it is a matter of safety in a time of trouble. 

Dr. Hale said to me last night that he was sorry that he 
was not going to be here to-day to speak to this resolution, 
because he knew more of the needs of Prospect Hill and its 
work than anybody else; and we are sorry that he is not here 
to give us that help, and feel that we are justified in asking 
for ourselves. Prospect Hill is a good, healthy, growing 
institution. It is doing a great work. Do not let it fail of a 
word of encouragement just to-day, when you get up that en- 
dowment on the strength of which we may by and by ask 
for an endowment when our turn may come. [Applause.] 


The resolution was passed.. 


“Camp Hill School, Alabama. 


Rev. Lyman Ward of Camp Hil], Ala., was invited to 
address the Conference for fivé minutes upon the needs of 
that school. 

Rev. Lyman Warp.—I am exceedingly grateful for the 
opportunity, even for one minute, to speak this morning of 
the needs of a vanquished people. We to-day are reminded 
as never before of the importance of education in the line of 
the dependent blacks and Indians within our borders, but 
also that in order that these dependant brothers of ours may 
not pull us down. As Dr. Curry has so eloquently said of 
the white race, we must educate them and educate ourselves 
if we would prove worthy of the citizenship that our fathers 
have made possible for us, I remember a few years ago in 
the city of New York of hearing one of our greatest citizens, 
Mr. Booker T. Washington, say in almost tragic tones that, 
unless you can lift the white man at the South, you can never 
hope to fully lift the black man. And one day, with this in 
view, I left my Northern home, and went down with my own 
hands to see.what I could do for the white race of the 
South. It had been said that the white man was not willing 
to work with his hands, that he simply wanted to lord it over 
his fellows. So I went down there with the sole purpose of 
finding out whether the white man was willing to work or 
not. : ° 

In the six years in which I have engaged in this work, 
I have had.more than five hundred applications from worthy 
boys and girls from the South, appealing to me for aid,— not 
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asking for money, as a beggar would ask, but asking simply 
that they might be allowed to work with their own hands and 
to get for the reward of their labors that of which Emerson 
sang when he said, “I am one with the sphere, the seven 
stars, and the solar year.” ‘To-day these dependent sons of 
our own white race are at our very doors, asking for help. 
We cannot give them a stone. Our gospel is to own our 
own land, to raise our own food, to make our own buildings 
and furniture, and to be, so far as possible, self-supporting. 
We have a plantation of some six hundred acres of land. 
We have built our own school building, which is a credit to 
our part of the country. We have some hundred students or 
more, I ama member of a liberal sect myself. I believe in 
this glorious propaganda of a Unitarian faith. I wish you 
would go into every city of the South. 

I am not appealing to Unitarians alone: I am appealing to 
this glorious Union of ours that changed our social con- 
ditions in the South. I am asking that, as you sent your 
best beloved to change those conditions, as you sent your 
money and your prayers,—I am asking that in these glorious 
days of peace you may again send your best blood down 
there into the cotton valley States to work for these van- 
quished ones. Education and enlightenment are the liberators. 
Ignorance is the one thing to fear. Last Thursday, in my 
school-room at Alabama, we decided to hold, in gracious 
memory of your President and ours, a little service. I could 
not think of the word to say; but I decided that, if my stu- 
dents were willing,— every son and daughter of whom came 
from “rebel” ancestors,— I would read to them the tale of 
poor Philip Nolan. And so Thursday morning,. with no 
word from me,— for I had none that I could utter,— I read to 
these beautiful blue-eyed boys the tale of Philip Nolan ; but, 
after reading that story to them,— it was a day when we could 
do nothing else,— I told Edward Everett Hale the story, and 
he wants to send to those boys and girls that beautiful book. 
[Applause. | 


Tuskegee School, Alabama. 


On motion it was unanimously voted to ask Mr. Robert 
W. Taylor to speak to the Conference on the Tuskegee 
School. 

Ropert W. Taytor.— A temperance lecturer once, by 
way of introduction, said to his audience that he was to 
speak on alcoholic liquors, and that he expected he would 
speak quite a long time because he was full of his subject. 
[Laughter.] I have been given five minutes. However full 
I may be of my subject, common decency dictates that I 
should not go over that time. Almost from the beginning of 
Mr. Washington’s efforts at Tuskegee for lifting his brethren 
the Unitarians have given him an unstinted measure of their 
support and confidence. They have not withheld from him 
their purse. They have given him their praise and their 
prayers. What have been the results? Beginning twenty 
years ago with thirty pupils, later buying a piece of land, too 
poor upon which, it was thought, to raise even a decent dis- 
turbance [laughter], to-day that same land is raising sufficient 
food produce to sustain more than 1,300 students that are 
housed and taught in forty-eight buildings, largely of their own 
construction. By their brain and their brawn, these students 
have erected these buildings; and ‘by their deed they have 
proved false the Latin maxim, the English of which is, “Out 
of nothing, nothing comes.” 

Again, when Mr. Washington went to Tuskegee, he found 
his brethren groping in darkness and superstition, crying 
like infants in the night. Every step was one of hesitation 
and indecision, almost of despair; but to-day you find dif- 
fused everywhere in the community men and women of en- 
terprise, acting in grateful determination that the world shall 
be better for their living in it. Hundreds of men and 
women have come to this institution and caught its inspira- 
tion, and returned to their homes to, arouse their people from 
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the sleep of death and inspire them with an ambition to rise. 
It matters not how many finely spun theories we may have 
about reaching the masses, the only way to do it is to teach 
them that they have in themselves the elements of self up- 
lift. When I was at Tuskegee, it was hardly known outside 
of the State of Alabama. To-day it is known beyond the 
mighty deep. The attention of the Emperor of Germany is 
called to it. He finds there that there is no sham, no 
show, no sentimentality; but earnestness, conscientiousness, 
thoroughness, characterize everything that we do. He 
enters into negotiation with its principal for some of the 
graduates to go into German colonies and introduce cotton- 
raising. This is a tribute paid Tuskegee by the ruler of one 
of the greatest nations, because he believes that Tuskegee 
has something to contribute that is of value to the old civili- 
zation, and he thinks not of their previous condition, but of 
their competency. Mr. Washington considers that by, the 
standard of their efficiency in the long run is mankind 
judged, and by this standard shall the negro rise or fall, be 
saved or crushed. Along these lines we mean to continue 
working,— working in the field, working with the anvil, 
working with the pen. For he who works thinks; and he 
who thinks is born of God, for God is thought. [Applause. ] 

The following resolution was reported by the Business 
Committee : — 


In view of the stress laid by the chairman of the Council in his ad- 
dress to the Conference upon the importance of our care for the education 
of our youth, we regard peculiarly important the education of the 
dependent races and those of our white race whose means are slender. 
We recommend the industrial schools as exemplified at Hampton and 
Tuskegee as a most effective means to the best results. We also re- 
gard the Industrial School among the whites at Camp Hill, Ala., as 
highly deserving encouragement. All these schools will assist materi- 
ally in developing a better citizenship and a higher manhood. 


Voted. 

Rev. M. J. Savage, D.D., New York, and Rev. James H. 
Ecob, D.D., of Philadelphia, gave addresses “ On the Gospel 
of the Twentieth Century.” EB? 

Mr. Richard C. Humphreys treasurer of the Conference, 
stated the need of a collection to help defray the expenses of 
the Conference, asking for about $200 for this purpose. A 
collection was taken, and the contribution amounted to $283.- 
80. 

Rev. William C, Gannett of Rochester, N.Y., read a paper 
on “ The Minister’s Adjustment to New Conditions.” 

The Conference adjourned at 12.40 P.M. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society held a meeting at 
2.30 P.M., conducted by Rev. Edward A. Horton, its president. 
Addresses were given by Rev. George Batchelor, editor of 
the Christian Register, on “ Child, Church, and Citizen die 957 
Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley, on “ The Place of Imagination 
in Religious and Moral Education ”; by Rev. J. H. Crooker, 
D.D., Ann Arbor, Mich., on “ The Bible in the Light of the 
Twentieth Century’; by Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, Newton, 
Mass., on “ The Ideal Teacher.” 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


The Conference reconvened at 7.45 P.M., Judge Morris 
in the Chair. : 

Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago, Ill., gave an 
address on ‘‘ Settlement Methods.” ; 

In the absence of Prof. C. Sprague Smith, of Columbia 


University, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New York spoke on ~ 


«“ The Church and the Unchurched.”’ 


a oe 
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Prof. Franklin H. Giddings of Columbia University, New 
York, read a paper on “ Sociology.” 

Adjourned. 

TuurspAy MOoRNING. 


The devotional service was conducted by Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland. ’ 

Conference convened at 9.45 a.M., Judge Morris in the 
Chair. 

The chairman of the Committee on Credentials, Francis 
H. Lincoln, reported that one hundred and sixteen churches 
and organizations were officially represented by three hundred 
and thirty-two delegates. The number of persons attending 
the Conference cannot be aggregately estimated, but the 
number of those present at the meeting is estimated to be 
about one thousand. 

A resolution presented by Rev. William Walsh concerning 
the present Building Fund of the proposed gymnasium and 
dining hall at Meadville Theological School was referred to 
the Business Committee. 

_ Prof. Francis A. Christie, Meadville, Pa., read a paper 
on “ The Idea of the Church Historically Considered.” 

Mr. Frank Moss of New York spoke on ‘‘ The Churches’ 
Interest and Good Government.” 

Rev. Dr. James M. Whiton spoke on “The New Federation 
of Churches and Other Religious Organizations.” 

Judge Morris spoke on “ Conditions of City Government 
in Baltimore.” (The discussion on Mr. Moss’s paper will be 
published with the abstract of his address.) 

The Business Committee reported the following reso- 
lutions :— 

’ Resolved, That the Conference heartily recommends to the churches 
of our faith the completion of the fund for erecting at Meadville, Pa., 
the much-needed gymnasium and dining hall for the uses of the Mead- 
ville Theological School. The generosity of an honored and venerable 
Unitarian layman, seconded by a few other persons, enables the com- 
mittee in charge of this work to report that, of the whole sum needed, 
$2,000 has been subscribed conditional upon the completion of the 
subscription. $35,000 in all is desired, $24,000 has been subscribed, and 
the Conference trusts that the $11,000 needed will be speedily sub- 
scribed. Subscriptions should be sent to Rev. William L. Chaffin of 
North Easton, Mass. 

Resolved, That the Conference hereby expresses its appreciation of and 
thanks for the work of the ladies of the National Alliance who decorated 
and beautified the platform of this hall for the sessions of the 
Conference. 

Resolved, That after long and faithful service the president of the 
National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches asks 
to be released from further responsibility. While with regret we accept 
the resignation, we are exceedingly grateful for the service he has 
rendered in the past. By his dignity, justice, urbanity, and religious 
enthusiasm, he has made still more honorable an office already illus- 

‘trious for eminent ability and high character of his predecessors. 
Trusting that he may long be seen in our ranks of the manly virtues, we 
wish him many years of public service with abundant honor. 


Passed with a rising vote. 

The following nominations were presented by the Nomi- 
nating Committee : — } 

President, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, LL.D., Washington, 
D.C. Vice-Presidents : Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, Ill. ; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George G 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Mr. J. Harsen Rhoades, New 
York, N.Y.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, Boston, Mass. ; Hon. 
Rockwood Hoar, Worcester, Mass. ‘Secretary, Rev. D. W. 

Morehouse, New York, N.Y. Zreasurer, Mr. Richard C. 
Humphreys, Boston, Mass. Council: Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. W. W. Fenn, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Paul R. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Frank N. 
Hartwell, Louisville, Ky.; Mr. Charles A. Murdock, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Rev. George Batchelor, Boston, Mass. ; Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., Cambridge, Mass.; Miss Emma 
C. Low, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mr. William H. Reed, Boston, 
Mass.; Mr. Edward C. Eliot, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. D. W. 
Morehouse, New York, N.Y., ex officio; Mr. Richard C. 
Humphreys, Boston, Mass., ex officio. 
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New England States— Rev. W. L. Chaffin, North Easton, 
Mass.; Rev. Austin S. Garver, Worcester, Mass.; Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass. 

Middle States — Rev. D. W. Morehouse, New York, N.Y.; 
Rev. D. M. Wilson, New York; Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph.D., 
Yonkers, N.Y. 

Western States — Rev. Franklin C, Southworth, Chicago, 
Ill.; Rev. Mary A. Safford, Des Moines, Ia.; Rev. Albert 
Lazenby, Chicago, Ill. 

Southern States— Rev. G. A. Thayer, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Rey. C. A. Langston, Atlanta, Ga.; Rev. Marion Ham, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Pacific States— Rev. George W. Stone, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Rev. F. L. Hosmer, Berkeley, Cal.; Rev. Thomas L. 
Eliot, D.D., Portland, Ore. 

An opportunity was given to present new nominations. 
None were presented, and on motion the secretary was 
directed to cast one ballot for the officers reported by the 
Nominating Committee. The vote was cast, and the presi- 
dent announced the officers elected. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


At 2 P.M. a meeting was held in the interest of the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society. Richard C. Humphreys of 
Boston presided. Addresses were made by Rev. William C. 
Gannett of Rochester, N.Y., and Rev. William L. Walsh of 
Brookfield, Mass., and by Rev. Albert Lazenby, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


A meeting of the Young People’s Religious Union was 
held at 4 P.M. in the parlors of the United States Hotel. 
After a reception of an hour, addresses were given by Mr. 
Percy A. Atherton on “ What the Union can do for Relig- 
ious Progress” and by Rev. Charles E. St. John on “ What 
the Union signifies to our Church.” 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


Conference called to order at 8 p.m., Judge Morris in the 
Chair. 

Rey. Edward Cummings, Ph.D., of Boston, Mass., read a 
paper on the “Organization of Labor,” followed by an 
address by Prof. John D. Clark of Columbia University, 
New York, on “ Trusts, or the Centralization of Power.” 


Closing Exercises. 


Judge Tuomas J. Morris.— With the exercises of this 
evening the National Conference closes its session. It will, 
after to-night, remain with us only a happy and inspiring 
memory. It has been a most fortunate Conference. Bright 
skies, joyful sunlight, have smiled upon our meeting. 
Many gifted and eloquent men, wise, experienced, conse- 
crated, have brought for us their profoundest and best 
thought and deepest message. That message, if Ihave heard 
aright, has been of joyous good news. It has been a gospel 
of love and of hope. ‘There has been no discord, there has 
been no uncertainty, as to the aim for which we are striving. 
The teaching that we have had has been that, confiding in 
God’s ultimate good purpose, we may all hope for a day 
when the kingdom of heaven shallrule uponearth. And that 
is to be through a fuller, better, wiser understanding of the 
dispensation of justice, mercy, and love, worship to God and 
love to man. As I have listened, it has seemed to me that 
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there was no new panacea offered to us, and that, as the poet 
sang, it is from the old fields cometh all this new corn from 
year to year. The Conference has been memorable also 
that we have been happy in the presence of some of the 
older, saintlier and best beloved of our brethren. It has been 
a joy to see them face to face, and hear again the words of 
wisdom and experience. Not to be forgotten, too, are the 
friendships that have been here made, renewed, and re- 
cemented. May all these great happinesses and privileges 
bear fruit in our hearts and lives ! 

I will ask Mr. St. John, who opened the meeting of the 
Conference with such a noble address, to say a few words in 
closing. 

Rey. CHARLES E, St. Joun.—I could wish that our pre- 
siding officer had been content to let his own gracious words 
end our Conference; but I have consented to speak, and I 
always keep my promises when I can. 

I trust we all go out from this Conference with a divine 
restlessness in our hearts, and a diviner purpose in our 
minds, and a still more divine conviction of the way whereby 
we are commissioned to reach out toward the thing unto 
which that restlessness points, and so carry out to the full 
the splendid purpose that we have here received. We have 
heard some conflicting opinions presented by keen minds. 
Our hearts have been wrung by the pictures that have been 
given to us from day to day of the present evil conditions 
that exist in the world. Thence comes our restlessness of 
spirit. We have been told by one and another that there 
must be more brotherhood in the world, more fraternity 
between man and man; and from that springs our purpose,— 
that each and every one of us, by the love of God, will from 
this day on do more than he has done to make brotherhood 
real between man and man. 

But in the eagerness of our purpose and the greatness of 
our discontent let us not forget that, as a church of God, we 
have here listened to things that went deeper than that yearn- 
ing, deeper than the love of brotherhood. We have heard 


here a proclamation of the motives which, taking possession. 


of human souls, will compel them to be brotherly, and teach 
them how to be brotherly. We have been brought into con- 
tact with the moving spirit of God, have we not? We have 
here been enabled to know better than we have known 
before how near God is to us all, and how surely it would be 
impossible for any men to be brothers to each other save 
through the recognition of their common sonship to God. 
If we came here with scattered forces, the Conference has 
missed its aim, unless we come out as a united army to go 
and carry out the purposes developed in our souls. So let 
us go out together, under the inspiration of the great things 
of our faith. 

We have been told that science has not proved the reality 
of God nor the certainty of the life eternal. If it has not, 
so much the worse for science; for these things are true. 
We amount to nothing in the world, you and I, for the build- 
ing up of brotherhood, unless we are competent to give to 
this world a conviction of the presence of God, whom men 
can see, in so far as they are pure in heart; and we are 
incompetent to do our work as a Christian church unless we 
know that we are immortal souls. [Applause.] 

You know the scene that closes Rostand’s “Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” in Richard Mansfield’s version, wherein that mag- 
nificent hero, after his life of self-suppression in the name of 
friendship and hopeless love, stricken to death by the hands 
of a hidden enemy, rises, about to die, and looks back over 
those things that have been immediately before, and in the 
vision of the life that is to come, and in the memory of one 
great thing that has inspired him long, forgetting the foolish 
woman who has been so blind during these years,— struggles 
to his feet, and dies with the words on his lips that he has 
kept one thing spotless, his snow-white soldier crest. 

Let us go out into the world to keep spotless our snow- 
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white soldier crest as we work on in the army of the kingdom 
of God. Look at the crest that here afresh has been placed 
upon our helmets, with its plume of the love of God, its 
plume of the brotherhood of man, its plume of the recogni- 
tion of the dignity of the human soul, its topmost plume of 
the conviction of the life eternal. Now, comrades, we shall 
soil that snow-white crest of ours if we go out with criticisms 
upon our lips of the plumes that stand on other men’s crests. 
We shall soil the beauty of our own conception of the great 
things of Christ if we stop one second to criticise the beauty 
of the vision by which other men see God, who is their 
Father as he is ours. We shall soil the plumes upon our 
soldier crests if we in any way yield to personal selfishness 
or unwillingness in the service for which that crest stands. 
We shall soil it if we think of ourselves and our own advance- 
ment. We shall soil it if we simply are looking for the build- 
ing of a great organization. We might soil it in a thousand 
ways; but we shall keep it spotless if each and every one of 
us determines to live from this time on by the law of self- 
sacrifice, the law of faithfulness. 

Come on with me, comrades. Take me and the others 
whom you have put into the management of our common 
work,— take us for your leaders, and come on and work in a 
way that shall keep the crests of us all spotless. The best 
thing that you and I can do for the world is, taking all the 
light that our specialists can give us, to go out and diffuse 
the light that they give by the persistent love that we bring 
upon the world. For the things I have spoken of go under 
all other interpretations of life. They are the basis of human 
brotherhood. [ Applause. | 

The hymn “ Nearer, my God, to thee,’”’ was sung; and the 
Conference adjourned. 


The Church at Work. 


BY REV. ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE. 


The church at work and the church at worship are one and 
the same thing, for to labor is to pray. ‘Work is wor- 
ship.” The church that does not worship has no power or 
motive to work. The church that does not work has no in- 
centive or ground for worship. Itis as if one should go up 
some beautiful stream and at the mouth of it find a grist- 
mill with its water wheel, and, further up, away up on the 
mountains, the tiny stream with the rainbow o’er it. As a 


matter of fact, it is the rainbow that grinds the corn ; and, if 


it were possible to draw up the mists and dissipate the rain- 
bow, it would be a question of only a little while before that 
wheel would stop. The church which does not have the 
springs of its life up in the invisible mountains of God will 
soon find not only its grist small, but its power low. 

But in thinking of the church, particularly in its specific 
relation of work, we may think of it again either as working 
with individuals in matters of philanthropy and of charity or 
we may think of the church in its larger and multiform rela- 
tionship of dealing with mankind at large. In the first of 
these relations the church as a corporation, with a sow, does 
not differ in its relation to the individual from the man witha 
soul; but the church in its relaion to society stands in entirely 
a different relation, and it is into that relation that I.would 
like to direct your thoughts for a little while. i 

The question that naturally suggests itself to the mind is 
a perfectly simple one, but really one full of suggestions: 
the church, in dealing with society, is it dealing with simple 
individual entities, simply dealing as man to man, only in a 
wholesale way, or is society an entity, almost a personality 
by itself? If this latter, then how does it differ from a 
man’s dealing with a man? Until recently we have been left 
quite in the dark in this matter, because no one man per- 
haps has had experience enough in the direction of any 
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church to solve the problem for us. But, while our last cen- 
sus was being taken, there was also another kind of census 
being taken, which was even more significant, particularly to 
those who are interested in the church at work. The ques- 
tion was submitted to statesmen, to orators, to psychologists, — 
though they were in the minority,—and particularly to 
actors; in fact, to all that large class of people who have 
to deal with congregations, with societies as such. This 
question was submitted to them: ‘‘ As you are dealing with 
people, in congregations and societies, do you find that so- 
ciety is made up of individual units or do you find that 
society is itself a unit?” 

The answers show many differences; but they all agree 
in this: that the aggregate mind—for that is the rather 
formidable name by which we are now called —is entirely 
different from the individual mind; that we people who 
have come into this hall are not the same people that we 
were when we were on the street. Something has taken 
place. Now this answer, so far as it goes,— we will ex- 
amine it further as we proceed,— this answer is all the more 
significant since it came, not from preachers, not from those 
who are looking at it from the religious point of view, but 
from those who are looking at it on the one hand upon the 
purely professional and on the other hand from the scien- 
tific view. Here is an interesting and important point: 
that they all agree that society is itself a unit, differing from 
the individuals of which it is composed. 

Let us go further. We have in the first place to differen- 
tiate this unity which society thus formed constitutes from 
the average mind. ‘The aggregate mind does not mean then 
the average mind, as if, so to speak, we should pool our in- 
tellectual resources and then communistically divide up. 
The average mind exists only on paper, the aggregate mind 
exists in reality. ‘“ Wherever two or three are gathered to- 

gether in my name,” —one of the profoundest utterances, I 
believe, that the Master ever made,— ‘‘ where two or three 
are gathered together (for high purposes) in my name, there 
I am in their midst.”’ 

The aggregate mind again is to be distinguished from the 
hypothetical “subjective” mind, which, as a matter of fact, 
is nothing more nor less than the vermiform appendix of 
the brain. The moment five hundred people come into a 
hall, the physical temperature is raised. Every janitor 
ought to know that, if he does not; and he will allow for it. 
But there is another change going on simultaneously with 
that. There is not only a rise of temperature, there is also 
an elevation of temperament. The five hundred people are 
living in a higher realm than they were before. They are 
more sensitive, more idealistic, more easily appealed to. 
Their souls are more ready to respond to the true, the good, 
and the beautiful than any one of these same men would be 
taken on the street by himself. 

Further than that, the aggregate mind represents human 
nature at its normal, not its abnormal, nor its supernormal. 
Men are at their best when they are sitting elbow to elbow, 
thinking about high things. 

So far about the preliminaries as to this report of the 

census-maker. 
- There are four counts in the report of the census-taker,— 
four characteristics that the aggregate mind, this society, 
this church, is trying to deal with; and those characteristics 
must, in some fashion, indicate for us how our work is to 
be done. Note these four simple characteristics, as indi- 
cated by Le Bon in his study of the “ Crowd,” as suggested 
by Mr. Booth, the actor, as discovered by Mr. Gladstone. 

"The first characteristic that differentiates the aggregate 
mind from the individual mind is this: every aggregate 
mind, every large body of people, is in its very nature in the 
attitude of belief never sceptical, always ready to believe 
a thing that is put forth to them in fair fashion,— not only 
that, but the aggregate mind is in an attitude of belief which 
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at a moment’s notice can be dissipated and disintegrated 
by criticism. So sensitive is it. One needs simply to read 
history to find not only the confirmation of this but the 
illustration of this. Here is Paul before the high priest, 
threatened with his life. He understands, unconsciously 
it would seem, the working of this aggregate mind. When 
he sees that it is simply a question of a few moments before 
he will be hurried out, he at once makes a criticism that 
disintegrates this aggregate mind, decomposes it into its 
individual elements; and he simply does it by making one 
criticism, just one word. They were all there in the attitude 
of belief; but simply one word disintegrates them, and makes 
them all doubt. He says, “I am a Pharisee.” Forthwith 
each man begins to say to himself, “I am not a Pharisee: I 
am a Sadducee.’”’? Immediately the whole aggregate mind is 
broken up as in a sea of glass, and there is no more aggre- 
gate mind: it isa mob. Pilate understood it. People had 
come before him asking that Jesus should bereleased. Weak 
morally, too weak even to do a mean thing alone, Pilate under- 
stands almost unconsciously that he can work his will best 
simply by disintegrating this aggregate mind. So he begins 
by putting doubts in their minds, and says: “It is custom- 
ary for us to release somebody on this occasion. Doubts 
there are in my mind who it shall be. There is a man here 
named Jesus in whom I have found no ill, but that does 
not follow that there is none there.” Instantaneously the 
whole mind is decomposed. ‘This crowd says, “Give us 
Barabbas,” and you have a mob. That principle is illus- 
trated everywhere. In the finest play, let one shout, “ Fire!” 
and you have no aggregate mind, but an aggregation of 
insane minds. Criticism, fear, anything which disturbs the 
attitude of belief, throws each one back into his separate 
individual life. 

The second characteristic of the aggregate mind is that you 
can move it in any direction, provided you begin where it is 
and move in a straight line. The aggregate mind will move 
in any direction that you please if you will allow it to start 
from where it is and allow it to go in a straight course. So 
every theatrical manager knows that, whatever diversity there 
is in his play, there must be running through it all one 
straight line of purpose or plot of humor or tragedy. It 
may be, so that this mind may travel upon it. It is the 
principle of human nature everywhere. Every one in the 
aggregate will go where you want him to go, provided you 
will start him where he is and take him there directly. 

The third characteristic of the aggregate mind is that it 
abhors all abstractions and craves the concrete. We do not 
listen to abstractions that are up in the air and unintelligi- 
ble, but ask forthwith: ‘What is it? Give us illustrations 
of it. How does it look in the realm of matter?” 

So in the old country you will find the longest and most 
tedious journeys broken up by little shrines on this side of 
the road and on the other. The man who invented that 
custom, understood the aggregate mind, understood that any 
man will go on a pilgrimage of thought, if you will only 
let him start from his own hearthstone and let him travel 
straight and let him feel that other souls have travelled the 
same way. 

The fourth characteristic of the aggregate mind is that 
it loves the heroic and the ideal, but only the heroic and 
ideal as seen and believed to be in personalities. Conse- 
quently, the world will forget the “ Faerie Queen,” but it 
never forgets the ‘“‘Idyls of the King.” It may forget 
Adam Smith and his “ Wealth of Nations,” but it will not 
forget Johnson’s “ Rasselas.” The world may forget Augus- 
tine’s “‘ City of God,’ but we all remember “ Utopia.” ‘The 
aggregate mind seizes at once upon the ideal and the he- 
roic in the artistic and the dramatic, if only it can incarnate 
this in some manner, so that the aggregate mind can feel 
that “such as these have lived and died.” 


Now it may be asked, Where is the straight line? There 
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ought to be two, and they ought to be parallel; and I ask 
you to look for a moment, and see how these four principles 
of the aggregate mind must direct our religious work, if our 
work with society at large is to have anything more than the 
semblance of success. 

1. First, in dealing with a congregation on Sunday, we are 
not dealing with individual units. The Mr. A. that we saw 
in the home is not the Mr. A. sitting in the pew: he is a 
different man. His temperament has been transfigured. 
You can say things to him now, and he will take it kindly. 
He may make resolutions now that would simply have stag- 
gered him at home. He is in an attitude of belief. He re- 
sents criticism now. He craves positiveness. So the first 
characteristic, it would seem from this new point of view, 
must be that whatever we do in the Sunday-school or church 
must be characterized by absolute positiveness. He who 
hesitates is lost. One-half of the strength of the older 
churches lies in the fact that they think sincerely that they 
have an absolutely sure thing. There is no doubt about it 
in their minds; and the aggregate mind’ never disintegrates 
by criticism, is never thrown back into its individual life, 
never decomposed by a doubt, because they are morally cer- 
tain of it. 

Now that is not so easy for us; and yet, friends, I venture 
to suggest that we ignore that at our own peril. It is only 
in proportion as we are positive, not necessarily that’ our 
belief is the only belief,— no one but a fool cherishes that 
idea,— but positive that we have something that is worth 
listening to; that it is only as we are moved by a spirit 
like that that we can hope to accomplish anything. 

The author of the “ African Farm” has a saying that, 
when a man tears away from the superstitions of life, some 
of the claws still hang to him. Doctors tell us that, after 
a man has had his arm amputated, his fingers still itch. 
An hallucination it may be, but to him it is very real. One 
of the claws, one of the itchings, with many so-called liberal 
people, is the desire to get even with the other man. They 
have been victims of a superstition, as they think; and, now 
that they are emancipated, they “rattle their chains to show 
that they are free.” There is danger that with certain tem- 
peraments our preachers shall be more of a danger-sign than 
a guide-post. The moment that attitude is taken toward the 
aggregate mind, the very moment that position is assumed 
before a large congregation, each element is decomposed into 
its own separate will again. He becomes a Presbyterian, a 
Methodist, a conservative Unitarian, a radical Unitarian, or 
what not, as he was when he came in. And necessarily so. 
This principle of the necessity for absolute positiveness in 
whatever we undertake with the aggregate mind is often vio- 
lated by our love of fair play. It has been said that we 
would find some good to say about the devil; and, as the old 
lady said, “ he certainly is very industrious.” More than once 
you and I have listened to Unitarian sermons, or rather to 
sermons by Unitarians,— for they are two different things,— 
in which the ground has been amply covered, in which 
the point has been pressed home, and it seemed as if 
the great congregation would rise, and say, “Speak thou 
unto us, and we will do it.” And then the minister has 
said, ‘‘ This is largely a matter of temperament.” Or he has 
stated his brief: he has outlined his presentation of some 
higher duty for a man; and when the aggregate mind is all 
ready to close upon the proposition, and accept it as an 
auto-suggestion for the coming days, the preacher says, “I 
doubt not, friend, that there is something to be said on the 
other side, Let us pray.” [Laughter.] 

What is the result of that? Only one thing: the aggregate 
mind is at once promptly and peremptorily disintegrated. 
That congregation has not been helped: it has been low- 
ered, because they were ready for the revelation, and no rev- 
elation came; and it is hard to get them back to the same 
altitude again. 
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We are tempted to violate this principle in our zeal for 
church extension. Where the zealous man goes into a new 
section of the country and says, almost in hyper-conscious- 
ness, “I don’t want to pass for what I am not: I want to 
make it distinctly understood in this community that I am a 
Unitarian, and that I do not believe certain things.” So he 
says to himself: “The first thing I must do is to define 
my position. I must differentiate this church, which is about 
to be, from the other churches that are; and I must convince 
the people that this church is needed.” Let us go back to 
our principle that the aggregate mind a/ready believes. 
The fact that you are here to establish a church already 
convinces the aggregate mind that that church is needed. 
The moment the process of differentiation begins, the mo- 
ment the mind begins to doubt, it disintegrates; and next 
Sunday you announce that the service is postponed indefi- 
nitely. So it would seem that the first want for our work . 
is one which we might take to heart. Emerson, who seems 
to have understood the laws of the mind without being a 


psychologist, said: “Omit the negative propositions. Arm 
us with incessant affirmatives.” 
We have a gospel to preach: then let us preach it. Let 


us not admit that it is a matter of temperament whether the 
world is to believe it or that it depends upon a phrenologi- 
cal examination of a man’s head whether he is to believe it 
or not. The moment we hesitate, we are lost. 

2. The second article in the report of the census collector 
is that the aggregate mind can be induced to move in any 
direction from where it stands if you will only ask it to 
move in a straight line, which, being interpreted, means 
that the aggregate mind craves simplicity. As the straight 
line is the shortest distance between two points, so the aggre- 
gate mind says, ‘If you wish to accomplish your purpose, 
take us on the shortest way.’’ Now simplicity is not one 
of the virtues that is born with Unitarians. It is one of the 
things we have to cultivate. A Unitarian sermon in mono- 
syllables would be a curiosity. Only a little while ago I 
asked a friend what he was going to preach on Sunday, 
and he said, “The Empirical Value of Unitarianism.” I 
said, “May God help you!” [Laughter.] What did he 
mean? Why, he meant that Unitarianism was a good thing 
to live by. Why, in the name of common sense, did he not 
say so? Why ask the aggregate mind to go around Robin 
Hood’s barn, when the doors are open on both sides and we 
can go through it? Many of us think that we are profound 
when we are only muddy, and some people think that the 
stream is very shallow because it is clear. Both are mis- 
takes. But it is hard for us to cultivate simplicity, because 
we have come from the giants of the world,— Dr. Holmes, 
Lowell, Emerson, those great souls who wrote their sermons 
as essays, whose sermons were read in the cultivated homes 
of Boston, read at a time when there were not the distrac- 
tions and diversions that there are to-day. Now another 
generation has come on the floor, and have studied our great 
models, and said, ‘‘ We can quote if we cannot understand 
the essays of Emerson”; and we think we must imitate his 
style. There are many who had rather make an epigram 
than save a soul. There is some truth, quite too much 
truth for a smile, in the story where one man said to a Uni- 
tarian, ‘ Will you tell me the difference between a sin and 
an impropriety? ‘ Well,” said he, ‘a sin can be forgiven, 
but an impropriety cannot.” [Laughter.] There is just 
enough of truth in that. But men are not waiting to hear 
somebody who would rather enunciate a balanced sentence, 
a finished period, than send the gospel of God right home 
in Anglo-Saxon phrase, so that it should haunt men. The 
aggregate mind resents sesquipedalian words, and will not 
travel by curves, but wants to go straight on. I said this 
was a virtue which had to be cultivated. One of our New 
England poets virtually admits that. Emerson, you remem- 
ber, said that he would pray for the gift of continuity. The 
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prayer was not answered. [Laughter.] Lowell prayed 
for the same gift of simplicity, and the prayer was partly 
answered. It was the Scotchman who woke him up. 
When he was travelling abroad and saw the rude-handed 
Scots reading Burns’s poems, then and there Lowell was 
converted to simplicity, and he wrote : — 


It may be glorious to-write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century ; 


But better far it is to speak 

One simple word, which now and then 
ShalJl waken their free nature in the weak 
. And friendless sons of men, 


To write some earnest verse or line, 
' Which, seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart. 


Not until the demon of literary vanity is entirely cast out 
of us will the spirit of the Holy Ghost possess us. Not until 
we leave, once for all, the pedantry of the schools and come 
into the chamber of devotion, will the tongues of fire touch 
us, so that every man shall hear us speaking in his own 
tongue. 

3. The third principle of our census-taker is that the 
‘aggregate mind loves the heroic and the concrete, must have 
it. Here is the principal question applied to every phase of 
our religious work. We are tempted to forget that the men 
who are now living want to have their experience interpreted, 
not by the book of Revelation or by the book of Daniel, but 
by a gospel, which throbs with life. They crave the con- 
crete. Our very first virtue is in danger of becoming our 
most deadly sin,— namely, the open-mindedness of our faith, — 
which makes us the champion of almost every new thought. 
The danger is that we shall put our lumber into our house 
before it is well seasoned, and we shall talk about things with 
great enthusiasm and use mystical words with a high meaning, 
when the simple fact of the case is, we have not yet grasped it. 
It is very well to “hitch your wagon to a star”; but too many 
of us are trying to make connection with some nebula or some 
comet, and the thing does not go. The feeling is abroad 
that people, for instance, are not interested in evolution. No, 
they are. It is the one thing in which the aggregate mind 
is interested. Where, then, is the fault? It was said, you 
know, that, if Shakéspeare’s works were all destroyed, there 
were ascore of Englishmen who could reproduce or transcribe 
them. It is true that, if Hegel’s works were lost, if Herbert 
Spencer’s works were destroyed, there are a score of Unitarian 
ministers who could transcribe them all from memory. One 
does not see why they should not: they have been doing it 
for the last twenty years. [Laughter.] But the trouble is 
here: the aggregate mind does not. want evolution 
preached, it wants evolution practised. Now the very 
first law of evolution is not. an abstraction: it is 
concrete ; namely, the law of adaptation to our environ- 
ment. So it comes about that many a man who is preaching 
the abstract theme of evolution is violating the very first 
principle of his thesis by failing to adapt himself to his 
environment. He forgets that the aggregate mind craves 
not the abstract, but the concrete; that it cares nothing for 
the book of Revelation, but everything for Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John; that it cares for the ideals of the men in 
them; that nothing that is human is without interest to 
it. It must be made to see human life evolving. 

4. Lastly, the fourth characteristic of the aggregate 
mind is that it loves the heroic and the ideal, but only as they 
are incorporated in personality, not for themselves. No 
placarding virtues, no automatic virtues, such as we have in 
the “ Faerie Queen,” for instance, where you can see the poet 
back there pulling the wires: that does not appeal to them. 
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They want to feel that they are flesh and blood. Here, I 
believe, is our strongest and our weakest point. The aggre- 
gate mind, society, is hungering for the very gospel we have 
to give them; but it will not accept that gospel save as that 
gospel can be attached to some living personality. The 
experience of every one of us proves that. The church that 
denies iz foto the deity of Jesus Christ will turn right around 
and worship its minister. [Laughter.] The minister will deny 
in toto the deity of Jesus Christ and the infallibility of the 
Scriptures,.and then he will quote Huxley and Emerson as if 
they were the ultimate authority in their different realms. It 
simply illustrates this principle: that the tree of life, in its 
early stages at least, must have something to climbon. I 
think there is a hint here for our work. The world will love 
to see simple principles of human nature interpreted and 
illustrated by the life of Jesus Christ. When thére is no 
criticism offered, the aggregate mind will accept this; but 
a single word can spoil it all/ Take an illustration. A 
large audience is like a full charged organ, so sensitive 
that, if you but touch it, a note comes forth. Suppose 
you say to a large congregation, “Jesus Christ was a man 
just like you.” Instantly the aggregate mind is disintegrated 
beyond repair at that service. Suppose, however, you say 
exactly the same thing in another way: “ Jesus Christ was 
just exactly such a man as you may become.” What is the 
difference? The difference is that in this latter statement 
you have obeyed those four laws of the aggregate mind ; 
you have made positive assertion, you have made it in a 
straight line; you have made it so that it seems heroic, and 
you have endowed it with throbbing vitality, because you 
have linked ittohis nature. So with all the great principles : 
they can be illustrated in the simplest terms ; and, when we 
Unitarians learn how to do it, the church at work will be 
at work successfully. 


The Church at Worship. 


BY REV. WILLIAM MILTON BRUNDAGE, PH.D, 


In a sense profoundly true the church at work is the 
church at worship. To labor is to pray. He who does not 
work does not worship. The primary meaning of worship 
is to attribute worth: worth-ship becomes softened to wor- 
ship. But it means more than this. To recognize that 
which is worthy, to love and revere it, to devote one’s self to 
its service,—all this is implied in the word. Belief, love, 
reverence, and devoted service are therefore essential ele- 
ments in true worship. Supreme worship can be given only 
to that which is of supreme worth measured by the moral 
ideals of life. 

He who possesses no high moral ideal cannot worship. 
To him there is no such reality as truth, beauty, justice, 
goodness, love. He measures everything by the mere pleas- 
ure it affords him or by the pain it helps him to avoid, not 
by its real worth in the scale of moral values. : 

One may believe theoretically in the reality of truth, 
beauty, justice, goodness, love; but, so long as he fails to love 
and reverence them, he is no worshipper. He may even love 
and revere them in a superficial, sentimental fashion; but so 
long as he does not devote himself to these realities, does 
not seek to realize them in his life, he does not know what 
genuine worship means. 

Worship in any true sense is possible only to man, and 
only to that man who has attained to the ideal of supreme 
moral worth. In the long process of evolution a critical 
moment was at last reached when this ideal of moral worth 
first dawned upon the human. mind. Up to that time wor- 
ship had been impossible: thereafter to refuse to worship 
became almost impossible. The normal man perceived in 
his own mind a scale of values, as J. B. Crozier describes it, 
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by which he measured worth. According to this scale, 
truth is better, infinitely better, than falsehood, beauty than 
ugliness, justice than injustice, love and good-will than 
hatred and ill-will. At the first these ideals were crude and 
imperfect, just as in the minds of multitudes of people they 
are crude and imperfect to this day. But the scale in the 
mind was there: the man had begun to perceive the worth 
of these ideals, to worship them. His God had become a 
moral Being that deserved his worship. 

Long before this time the savage had prostrated himself 
in terror before the ghost of his dead chieftain, perhaps his 
earliest god; but this prostration with its sacrifices and in- 
cantations did not constitute true worship any more than 
the prostration of multitudes of men and women throughout 
Christendom to-day before the God of some ethically dis- 
credited theology can be said to constitute true worship. 
True worship is something very different from this. ‘To 
worship rightly ” is to recognize the moral worth of the in- 
finite God, to love and revere him, and to dedicate one’s self 
to the realization of God’s will in one’s own personal life 
and throughout human society. True worship implies moral 
aspiration, devotion, service, the absolute commitment of 
one’s life to his ideals, to his God whose will represents the 
worshipper’s highest and holiest and best. There is no 
other worship worthy of the name. 

According to this definition, therefore, the church at work 
is manifestly the church at worship; for, unless the church is 
persistently and zealously working toward the realization of 
its highest and holiest and best, it has not begun to worship 
at all. What is called distinctively a service of worship is 
worse than useless, worse than a mere waste of time and 
effort, unless it ministers to the church at work. Long 
prayers, rapturous, ecstatic communion with the Infinite, 
mystic contemplation and adoration which exhaust the vital 
energies of the devotee and make the common every-day 
service of truth, justice, and good-will distasteful and irk- 
some, do not constitute true worship: they are a positive 
hindrance to it. To complete the act of worship, we must 
work, The practical activities, of a church, therefore, are 
vitally related to its devotional activities; are but two stages 
of the one complete act: to worship and to work cannot be 
separated even in thought. 

What was probably in the mind of the author of the pro- 
gramme of this Conference was the Consideration at this 
time of that which is distinctively known as the public re- 
ligious service, the service of public worship. We all know 
that there is a growing number of liberal people who mini- 
mize the importance of this’ service. Church attendance 
does not begin to be as common as it used to be. It isa 
rare thing to find a church thronged as it was in the past. 
Not only is it certainly true that a much smaller per cent. of 
the entire population attend church to-day than did attend 
twenty-five years ago, but also a smaller per cent. of the 
church members attend than did at that time. What is the 
reason of this decrease of attendance upon the public wor- 
ship? 

Radically different and even contradictory reasons are 
advanced to explain it. On the one hand, you hear it posi- 
tively affirmed that there is a serious decline in the hold 
religion has upon the people. There is not as much religion 
as there used to be. As our civilization daily grows more 
sordid and commercial, practical materialism is becoming 
more and more common. A tide of unbelief is sweeping 
over the world and submerging our religious institutions. 
In this critical scientific age the old altars are being for- 
saken, the holy sacraments ignored, the great historic creeds 
despised. Surely, religion is perishing from the earth. 

On the other hand, you hear it affirmed just as positively 
that the churches are neglected because they have not kept 
abreast of the religious progress of our time. The hold of 
practical religion on the people is stronger than ever before, 
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but the churches will not discard their obsolete methods and 
adapt themselves to modern conditions. Men pray less in 
the old manner, but they love and serve more. They can 
worship more satisfactorily in their homes or out under the 
open sky, in the forests, in the fields among the birds and 
the flowers, or beside the sea, than they can in the conven- 
tional church. * The priests and the church altars are being 
forsaken because the priests and the churches have for- 
saken the living God. : 

In all probability in both of these assigned reasons for 
decreased attendance upon church services there is some 
measure of truth. Certainly there is a vast deal of indiffer- 
ence to religion on the part of multitudes of our people. 
The glittering material prizes of life made possible by the 
amazing inventions and discoveries of the last century seem 
to be too attractive for them to resist. Many become so 
absorbed in business, or in their search after positive 
knowledge of the physical universe, or in their pursuit of — 
pleasure, that they lose their interest in spiritual things. 
There is a great deal of genuine unbelief in the God of 
truth, justice, and good-will, and of genuine belief in the 
god of money and of large battalions. 

No evolutionist, however, who perceives the goal toward 
which the universe is progressing, no theistic evolutionist 
who believes in the everlasting reality of religion, can affirm 
that pure and undefiled religion is perishing from the earth. 
No serious thoughtful student of the past as well as of his 
own time can fail to be persuaded that never before were 
there so many men and women enamoured of the good life as 
there are to-day, that never before in human history did so 
many appreciate the supreme importance of truth, justice, 
and human brotherhood as they do to-day, that never before 
was there so much disinterested devotion to the noblest ends 
of life, never before was there so much ethical enthusiasm, 
so much genuine religion. 

Much of this truly religious devotion is found outside of 
organized religion, outside of all churches; but it is religious 
all the same. We rightly claim as religious men those in 
every community who are religious without being conscious 
of it, those who according to conventional ideas possess no 
religion, who themselves lay claim to none, who are never- 
theless more keenly sensitive, more promptly responsive to 
every word of truth, to every manifestation of beauty, to 
every act of justice and good-will, than many of us who 
make the loudest profession. These men see more in the 
universe than any of us see. They feel more keenly any 
lack of harmony between their actual lives and their ideals. 
They are more uncompromising in their obedience to con- 
science. They labor more resolutely to win the approval 
of the God within their own breast. They are readier than 
most of us to make heroic sacrifices for noble spiritual 
ends. They live lives of greater value to human society. 
Certainly, if religion possesses any meaning worth contend- 
ing for, these men outside of all churches who urge no claim 
whatsoever must be considered among the most religious of 
us all. 

While, therefore, we confidently believe that there is more 
religion in the world than ever before, we must frankly recog- 
nize the fact that it is not all found within the organized 
church ; and we must further admit what seems to be a fact 
equally well established,— that in many of our churches there 
is less vital religion than there used to be. These churches 
continue to maintain themselves largely because of the mo-. 
mentum of the past not yet exhausted, but without fresh 
supplies of energy they cannot long persist. 

It is justly complained that in these churches the old rit- 
ual of worship, hallowed though it be by the associations of 
the past, is not adapted to the needs of to-day. Once it 
corresponded with reality, and voiced the deepest longings 
and aspirations of the human heart. Its creeds, hymns, and 
prayers rang true to the thought of the time: they do not, 
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however, ring true to the thought of the twentieth century. 
In the minds of thoughtful men they are discredited, out- 
grown, interesting only as memorials of the past. They no 
longer correspond to man’s real ideals, no longer express 
his profoundest convictions of truth. . 

Again, it is complained that in these churches the ritual of 
worship is narrow and more or less sectarian. It is not 
broad enough, sympathetic enough, all-inclusive enough to 
satisfy the spirit of our time. ~ 

In our worship we have been accustomed to sing : — 


“Like a mighty army 
Moves the church of God; 
Brothers, we are treading 
Where the saints have trod; 
We are not divided, 
All one body we, 
One in hope and doctrine, 
One in charity.” 


What has been too often understood and is plainly implied 
by the words is something like this: We, the members of 
our sect, our denomination, or the group of denominations 
which agree most nearly in doctrine with us,— we are like “a 
mighty army,” we constitute “the church of God,” as un- 
divided in doctrine as in hope and charity. 

To become adapted to the ritual of worship demanded by 
the more catholic spirit of our time, this hymn (I use the 
hymn simply as a type of its class) must be changed in some 
such way as this : — 


Not — 
“ All one body we, 
One in hope and doctrine, 
' One in charity,”, 
but rather 


“ One in hope and purpose, 
One in charity.” 


One, because all of us, religious men and women of every 
name, of every creed, are working in the same spirit toward 
the same noble ends; one in the same attitude toward our 
highest and holiest ideals, our God; one in our devotion to 
our fellow-men; one in the all-compelling motive to help the 
world upward and onward. Samuel Longfellow has given us 
a church hymn which admirably expresses the new spirit : — 


One holy church of God appears 
Through every age and race.” 


The prayers of the modern ritual, like the hymns, must ex- 
press the outpouring of the universal human heart without a 
discordant note, without the suspicion of a sectarian bias. 
The Lord’s Prayer is of this character; but how few of the 
other prayers of various rituals are! Many of them presup- 
pose a narrow and sectarian view of man and of God and of 
the aims of life, which it is impossible that liberal and con- 
servative, kneeling side by side, can use together. 

What is true of the hymns and the prayers is true of the 
Scripture readings of the ritual. If they are to minister 
effectively to the spiritual needs of the men of to-day, they 
must be wisely selected,—not exclusively from one source, 
but from what Thomas De Quincey calls “the literature of 
power ” of all nations and of all times, always with the frank 
recognition that the literature of the Old and New Testa- 
ments occupy the first place in value and importance. 

I for one do not believe that we can easily overestimate 
the importance of social worship in our churches that shall be 
broad and sympathetic in spirit and true to the thought of 
our time. We may be perfectly ready to admit that no priest 
or minister is necessary to constitute true worship; that no 
church is necessary; that one may worship God under the 
open sky, in the fields, or in the forest or beside the sea, just 
as truly as in the customary house of prayer. We may 
frankly admit that wherever there are found men and women 
who are serving a noble unpopular cause with disinterested 
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devotion, wherever men and women in true self-forgetfulness 
are seeking to uplift the fallen, to comfort the broken-hearted, 
and encourage the weak and hopeless, there is found genuine 
worship that cannot be misunderstood. 

The practical question is not whether the rare and gifted 
individual can get along without the social worship of the 
church, but whether the average man can get along without 
it, whether he will be as apt to “do justly and to love mercy 
and to walk humbly with his God” without its uplift and in- 


-spiration as with it, and whether even the rare and gifted will 


not be the better with it than without it. Because we are 
social beings, we need the help that comes from genuine so- 
cial worship to fit us for the noblest activities of life. Ido 
not believe that there is anything that can take its place, any 
substitute for it that can produce just the same results. For 
those who, while they differ from one another in belief, share 
a common spirit and are working toward a common end, to 
come together and together commune with their God means 
infinitely more in the re-enforcement of the individual’s flag- 
ging courage, in the quickening of his faith, in the deepening 
of his devotion, in the comforting of his sorrow, in the en- 
richment of his spiritual life, than solitary worship amid the 
most beautiful and sublime scenery the world affords. 

The great Companion is never far from any one of us, 
but we aré not always and everywhere equally conscious of 
his presence. 

“ The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 


Little we see in nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon.” 


The church at worship ought to (and does, at its best) 
help men to get back their “‘ hearts,” help them to catch the 
vision, hear the voice. It lifts them to a higher plane of 
thought and feeling, into a purer, diviner atmosphere, in 
which they can see more clearly and truly, in which their 
material interests lose their exaggerated importance and sink 
into insignificance in comparison with the great spiritual 
interests of life. In the conscious presence of their God 
they pledge themselves anew to the unfinished tasks awaiting 
them. Their ideals become distinctly defined, and regain the 
reality which they had lost. They once more perceive that 
only in the service of those ideals can they be at one with 
their God. 

Unassisted by their fellows, only those rare and gifted 
spirits among us are able to catch the vision and hear the 
voice. ‘The ordinary man finds the stern struggle for bread 
too absorbing : he lives at too high a pressure, is distracted 
by too many cares. His eyes are glued upon the ground. 
Left to himself, he finds it almost impossible to lift them up 
to the mountains, whence alone cometh his help. Certainly,” 
the church at worship has a divine mission to him. 

If there are any among us who feel that they do not need 
the inspiration of social worship, the consciousness that 
others need them ought to be a sufficiently powerful motive 
to induce them to unite with their fellows. After all, it is 
what we can give, more than what we can get, that ought to 
constrain us. Thus, coming together in the spirit of a true 
worshipper, in the spirit of a sympathetic brother man, for- 
getting for the moment all that divides, ignoring all merely 
individual idiosyncrasies, we can best help one another to 
the possession of ‘that quenchless faith” without which life 
would not be worth the living. 

T believe in the communion of saints.” Surely, there is 
no nobler article than this in the Apostle’s Creed. When 
men once come to believe in it, they will be irresistibly 
drawn to the public service of worship and will help to lift it 
to its best. 

We know that Emerson, after many years of absence from 
the village church at Concord, went back to it again because 
of what he found it meant to his spiritual life. Gifted 
prophet though he was, he needed the help that came to him 
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in the social worship as much as his fellow-worshippers 
needed him. 

Only recently a layman of our fellowship, one of the most 
devout and thoughtful of our writers, confessed to me that, 
after a long absence, he, too, had gone back to his place in 
the church because he had missed its services. He had 
thought that he could get along better without the church 
than with it, but he had discovered his mistake. He had 
determined hereafter to exert all his personal influence to 
help to make the church at worship more efficient. 

One word more in conclusion. To produce the best spir- 
itual results, I do not believe that we need an elaborate ritual 
of worship. To many of us, the simpler the service, the 
better. We prefer that more be left to our imagination. We 
worship best when we are free from the distractions of con- 
ventional forms. 

I for one dislike to hear those of our own fellowship criti- 
cise “our bare, uninteresting congregational service.” It 
is bare and uninteresting only when the singing is merely 
perfunctory, when the Scripture readings are carelessly 
selected and slovenly interpreted, when the prayers are 
labored and artificial. It is bare and uninteresting only 
when a warm human sympathy and a devotional spirit are 
wanting. And who but ourselves are to blame for this spir- 
itual barrenness? 

Certainly there can be no objection to the introduction of 
an elaborate musical and responsive service for those who 
like it, provided the spirit of true social worship be not 
sacrificed. But to many of us the only enrichment of the 
service of worship that really counts is the introduction into 
our simple congregational forms of a more profoundly devout 
spirit, of a more intelligent and adequate appreciation of the 
presence of our God, and of an enlargement of our social 
sympathies. We cannot be persuaded that any merely 
zesthetic elaboration of the service is calculated to help us to 
feel more deeply the ties that bind us to one another and to 
the great family of God or to help us to realize more thor- 
oughly the supreme worth of our ideals and the demands 
they make upon us, 

After all, the final test of the value of our worship will be 
the fidelity of our service. 

“Oh, he whom Jesus loved hath truly spoken! 
The holier worship which he deigns to bless 


Restores the lost, and binds the spirit broken, 
And feeds the widow and the fatherless. 


“Then, brother man, fold to thy heart thy brother. 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there. 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer.” 


The Church at Worship. 


BY REV. LEWIS G. WILSON. 


A small child of my acquaintance was not long since 
examining closely a silver half-dollar. With that fresh and 
unaffected curiosity peculiar to childhood, he studied the 
features of the goddess of Liberty, counted the leaves in the 
laurel wreath, the stars and the arrows, and then began 
slowly to decipher the legend at the top. After several vain 
attempts to sound the various words, at last he exclaimed 
triumphantly, “In Gold we trust.” 

I had for some time been trying to find a simple and 
concise statement of the spiritual attitude of this generation. 
The oft-repeated and rarely challenged commonplace remark 
that ours is ot an age of faith I had always felt was 
grievously at fault,—as if to increase our knowledge, our 
opportunities, and our wants was to decrease, in like ratio, 
our faith in the possibility of having those wants satisfied. 
But just how to characterize in good form the faith that I 


knew existed everywhere among competent men and women 
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did not occur to me until I received it from the lips of the. 
little child. In substituting the word “Gold” for “God,” 

it does not follow that there is any less faith in the world 
than there was in the time of Abraham, or of Cotton Mather, 

when men said “thee” and “thou” and filled their con- 

versation with quotations from the Old Testament. It 

simply means that our first conscious recognition and hom- 

age turns to a secondary instead of a primary cause. And 

it is likewise true, especially among those who have formed 

orderly habits of thought, that the sense of an irresistible 

primary cause is ever present as a subconscious reality. 

Our knowledge concerning the law of gravitation rises, per- 

haps, above the realm of faith. But it is in a most perfect 

faith that we yield ourselves to it, believe in it when to all 

appearance it fails to operate, and build our theories and 

make our inventions in the absolute trust that it will respond 

instantly from the uttermost regions of the universe to the 

lightest footfall of the smallest child. Such faith neither 

Elijah nor the priests of Baal possessed. In the instant and 

inevitable chemical affinity between oxygen and hydrogen,— 

seeking each other and uniting with mathematical precision, 

—our faith is as perfect as was that of Moses when he 

struck the rock of Horeb with his prophet’s staff to quench 

the thirst of the children of Israel. In the law of ethereal 

rhythm, our faith is equivalent to knowledge, although 

probably not one person in ten thousand could furnish the 

reasons upon which our belief is founded. ‘Two vessels at 

sea, separated by many miles and far beyond sight and hear- 
ing of each other, are sending and receiving messages when 

there is absolutely nothing between them which can be 

apprehended by any one of our five senses, and scarcely 

by the average human mind. A more practical faith the 

centurion of the New Testament, who said to Jesus, “ Speak 
the word only, and my servant shall be healed,” could not 

have possessed. 

In all the so-called ages of faith it has been exceedingly 
difficult to tell where faith began and superstition and credu- 
lity left off. It is equally difficult. to-day to determine where 
knowledge leaves off and faith begins; but, if there ever was 
an age where the faith-of reason controlled in human affairs, 
and an absolute confidence in the mechanical, social, and 
moral integrity of the universe was supreme, when men have 
felt a perfect conviction of things not seen, and find them- 
selves involved in a cosmic order whick rules as well in the 
microscopic nettle-hair and among the awful spaces of Orion 
and Pleiades, that is this present age. 

Without a simple, childlike, and inviolable faith, worship 
is an affectation and asham, and the higher zyde of worship 
is impossible. And it is because this faith of ours is so 
common, so childlike, and so simple to-day that nothing but - 
the higher type of worship can satisfy the rational nature of 
modern humanity. 

In what I have to say now, let it be understood at once 
that I have no time to speak of worship in general nor of 
Christian churches as a whole. The need is so great that 
we as Unitarians should understand what worship means for 
us and what it may do for us’ that I shall confine myself © 
wholly to Unitarian worship; for, if I mistake not, it is in” 
our own church that we shall find an abundance of this faith 
to which I have referred. We believe in universal harmony © 
and order, and our faith is absolute that the kingdom of God 
belongs to that man whose free will conforms to the divine 
will. As Unitarians, we have inherited a certain spiritual — 
attitude. It is this spiritual attitude more than anything — 
else — more than opinion, more than theological conception, 
and more than intellectual ability — which differentiates us 
from the other sects or denominations of the Christian 
world. In all our public or private worship we cannot feel 
sincere if we abandon our inherited spiritual attitude and 


‘attempt by the introduction of other forms and methods to 


assume a spiritual attitude not familiar to us, It has become ~ 
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a spiritual necessity with us that we remain loyal to our own 
‘specific genius; and, should the time ever come that we are 
‘carried away by the spectacular fascinations of ceremonialism 
or the emotional rhapsodies of evangelical sensationalism, it 
will be difficult to find a name to describe us, for we shall 
“have lost our spiritual poise and become neither consistent 
Unitarians nor graceful and natural imitators of others. 

What is that attitude? What is this genius that has come 
down through the ages, selecting its own always, and always 
shaping the character of its disciples and forming the nature 
of their worship? Better than in any other place it is indi- 
cated by certain gospel utterances. 

“ But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thine inner 
chamber, and, having shut thy door, pray to thy Father which 
is in secret. . . . And in praying use not vain repetitions.” 

_ The young prophet, John the Baptist, had been beheaded. 
‘The disciples had buried his body. ‘“ Now, when Jesus heard 
it, he withdrew from thence in a boat, to a desert place apart.” 

«© When the chief priests and the scribes saw the wonderful 
‘things that he did, and the children that were crying in the 
temple and saying, Hosanna to the son of David! they 
‘were moved with indignation ” (it was the spontaneous praise 
of childhood, it was not good form), “and said unto him, 
Hearest thou what these are saying? And Jesus’ said unto 
them, Yea: did ye never read, Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise?” 

Throughout the Gospels, passages of this nature are 
numerous, showing that the one greatest obstacle which the 
young prophet encountered to the promotion of his doctrine 
of spiritual worship was the sacerdotal attitude of the Jewish 
Church. The mediatorial function of the priest, with all the 
mechanism and all the ecclesiastical display which it involved, 

‘was repugnant to his sense of personal nearness and oneness 
with God; and it is, therefore, not surprising that, if we 
search the Gospels from end to end, we shall scarcely find a 
single utterance of his complimentary to the priestly idea, 
while, on the other hand, his constant and terrible denuncia- 
tions of the priesthood throw into dazzling relief his culmi- 
nating definition of true worship,—* God is Spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit and truth.” 
That is, we are units of life, and we are each separately re- 
lated to the Infinite Unit of Life ; and through him — and 
only through him, and not through any priest — we are re- 
lated to each other. 

The genius of our worship is individual and spiritual,— a 
perpetual attempt to keep before the world and to realize in 
our own experience, despite all temptations to accept what is 
merely formal and impressive in outward expression, what 
Renan called “the foundation of all pure worship, of all 
‘ages, of all lands,— that which all elevated souls will practise 
to the end of time.” i 

Our inherited spiritual’ attitude does not compromise or 
violate the rational sense. Beyond Jesus our spiritual ances- 
try are found, not among the priests, but among the 
prophets. Not in Leviticus where the burnt-offering and the 
meat-offering and the oblations and the guilt-offering and 
the peace-offering are set forth in minute “detail, but in 
Isaiah, where it says: ‘To what purpose is the multitude of 
your sacrifices unto me? saith the Lord. I am full of the 
burnt-offerings of rams and fat of fed beasts. . . . When ye 
come to appear before me, who hath required this at your 
hand, to trample my courts. . . . And when ye spread forth 
your hands, I will hide mine eyes from you: yea, when ye 
make many prayers, I will not hear.” Our lineal spiritual 
descent is not from Moses when he took the blood of the 
offering “and put it upon the tip of Aaron’s right ear, and 
upon the thumb of his right hand and upon the great toe of 
his right foot,” but from Moses when some of his officials 
complained because there were two men in the camp who 
undertook to speak the truth in a spirit of personal indepen- 
dence, not being among the chosen seventy. And he cried, 
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“ Would God all the Lord’s people were prophets, and that 
the Lord would put his spirit upon them!” 

Since the time of Jesus our spiritual genealogy contains 
many great names of men who, independently of established 
authorities, have set forth the terms in which God has revealed 
himself to them as individuals. It was the controlling spirit 
of the English Reformation. When Cromwell’s house at 
Huntingdon became a resort of socalled “ godly men,” it 
simply meant that a spiritual centre was formed there which 
was to gather power sufficient to overthrow a corrupt sacerdo- 
talism and to liberate men and women into the freedom of 
spiritual responsibility. And it afterward became apparent 
that the man who, in a spirit of righteous indignation, should 
lay the most beautiful abbey in ruins, was to become as truly 
a saint as the patron through whose munificent piety it was 
builded. 

In the old cathedral of St. Giles in Edinburgh is this in- 
scription.on a brass tablet not far from the present pulpit : — 


TO JAMES HANNAY, D.D., — . 
DEAN OF THIS CATHEDRAL, 1634-1639 
HE WAS THE FIRST AND THE LAST WHO READ 
THE SERVICE BOOK IN THIS CHURCH. 


THIS MEMORIAL IS ERECTED IN HAPPIER TIMES 
BY HIS DESCENDANT. 


The reason why Dean Hannay read the service book for 
the first and the last time is found upon another tablet not 
far away, which reads as follows : — 


CONSTANT ORAL TRADITION AFFIRMS THAT NEAR THIS SPOT A 
BRAVE SCOTCH WOMAN, JANET GEDDES, ON THE 23d OF JULY, 1637, 
STRUCK THE FIRST BLOW IN THE GREAT STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM OF 
CONSCIENCE WHICH, AFTER A CONFLICT OF HALF A CENTURY, ENDED 
IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

Now the way that Janet Geddes struck this blow was by 
throwing a footstool at the head of Dean Hannay when he 
attempted to meet the royal wish by giving out the collect to 
be read from the English Prayer Book. It was not merely 
the prejudice of an infuriated woman that committed that 
act of violence upon the dean. It was the spiritual power 
of the people finding expression at last, and, when once 
liberated, taking possession of their spiritual inheritance. 
Only a few years before this the Pilgrims had settled at 
Plymouth, in the same spirit; and the Puritans were rapidly 
arriving in New England. Their theology was severe, their 
intellectual conception of human and divine relations were 
Hebraic to the last degree; but the transcendent idea for 
which they stood and for which they had suffered was the 
doctrine of individual spiritual responsibility, and that is our 
supreme denominational life-thought, preserved, be it said in 
all reverence, against all dogmas, institutions, and creeds 
from Abraham to Edward Everett Hale, G 

Now I have purposely attempted to state the nature of our 
spiritual attitude because when we, as a church, are at our devo- 
tions, we are sometimes tempted to think that we are a little 
company of heretics, contemporaneous and coextensive with a 
certain organization called the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, having a great many rather undignified “orders of ser- 
vice,’ somewhat afraid to repeat responses from the Psalms, 
fearing lest we shall not keep time with the other members of 
the congregation, and not at all given to crying Hallelu- 
jah, and not so familiar as we sometimes wish we were with 
the proper places in the Prayer Book when by any chance 
we wander into an Episcopal church. ° 

Our moods are controlled by trivial conditions ; and we can- 
not always see wherein we are standing loyally for the noblest, 
blessedest, and mightiest principle of worship, especially 
when we come together in our plain congregational meeting- 
houses and find the singing of hymns not very good, the 
chanting of Psalms altogether impossible, and the extempore 
prayers rather dull and more or less incorrect from a Script- 
ural point of view. 
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Religion is the upward and onward yearning of the world 
since time began. It is this at least, whatever else it may 
be. And genuine Christian worship is that conscious up- 
ward look which ever attends the upward yearning. It is re- 
ligion articulated. ‘This upward yearning which we call re- 
ligion expresses itself in the entire field of human interests, 
—in affairs, in letters, in poetry, in science, in invention, 
in progress of every kind where personal loyalty is inspired 
and where the good, the true, and the beautiful are sought 
after. In worship of the true sort, ideals are clearly formu- 
lated, the soul’ is cleansed, resolutions are made, and the 
low and the obsolete are renounced, and the higher and the 
holier principles of life are accepted. It is, therefore, worth 
our while to remember that when we, as a church, are at our 
devotions, we are not merely a little company of heretics, 
contemporaneous and coextensive with a certain organiza- 
tion called the American Unitarian Association, noble and 
beneficent as that organization is. On the contrary, our 
church consciousness should inform us that we are there and 
then holding spiritual relations with every progressive im- 
pulse, every sincere prayer, every pure personal desire, 
and every holy longing that the world has ever known. 
The Spirit cries, “Behold, I make all things new!” Per- 
petual renewal is the law of life. Worship fits us to share 
in this constant renewal of all things, and to enter heartily 
and gladly into new conditions of physical and spiritual 
well-being. Our simple congregational worship may seem 
cold and even austere to one who judges it from the zsthetic 
point of view; but such a thing as congregational worship 
exists at all in the world to-day because certain spiritual 
realities are accounted of greater value than esthetic effects 
or ceremonial proprieties or ecclesiastical formulas. The 
greatest Christian law of spiritual communion is therein left 
undisturbed, as it seeks to renew the world by giving the in- 
dividual sotl an unobstructed access to the Father. “ Vain 
repetitions ’’ are avoided, and the prophetic soul is left free 
from sacerdotal interference. 

How many times in all our lives have we desired, with an 
inexpressible longing, definitions and explanations that should 
help us to adjust ourselves to the constantly changing condi- 
tions of human life! One generation passes away, and an- 
other presses on to take its place; and it finds the old world 
absorbed with its forms, its stereotyped phrases and its words, 
catchwords, and dogmas. Generations gone and dead reach 
out their ghostly hands to hold fast those doors that they 
themselves were never permitted to open. And, in a little 
while, unless we are left free to reason together, to pray to- 
gether, to resolve together, to dream dreams of new heavens 
and new earths together, we find ourselves walking among 
a host of unrealities, fabulous theories of life, strange and 
grotesque and lifeless mummies of human thought and labor. 
It was from such a world of outgrown and outlived authority 
and speculation that Jesus sought to deliver his generation 
when he bade them pray to the Father in the secret closet of 
the soul; and it is from the oppressive influence of a similar 
antiquity that we are perpetually preserved by the simple 
privileges of congregational worship. 

Some one may ask: Why encourage public worship at 
all? Why not advocate complete individualism, and leave 
each person to attend altogether to his own spiritual affairs? 

In the first place, the world never has and never will be 
or can be satisfied with complete individualism. In the 
second place, so far as external authority or interference is 
concemed, the individual is left spiritually free by the con- 
gregational method. But the most practical reason of all is 
found in the fact that spiritual power is consumed and ex- 
hausted by the individual when left to himself, and generated, 
when he associates himself with others. Some one has said, 
“The influences that build up the soul in faith are not argu- 
ments, controversies, debates, passion”; and we may add, 
they are, on the contrary, the great needs, the sympathies, 
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the profound assurances, and the immortal hopes of man- 
kind felt in each other’s presence, and expressed as they 
arise, by those who, at the time, feel them most intensely. 
Men are quickened, touched, inspired, and comforted, not by 
isolating themselves and brooding within the limitations of 
personal experience, but by breaking through those limita- 
tions, and sympathetically entering into the lives of others. 
Truth, for instance, needs no defence; but we are not always 
polarized for the truth, and are inclined to accept old and 
easy errors rather than throw aside the spirit of indifference 
and put on the spirit of truth. Then it is that we need to be 
touched by a truth-seeker and inspired with his life. We are 
not always polarized for righteousness. The thought of a 
good deed or a noble self-sacrifice or a fine self-surrender to 
some principle or a large, humane, and generous business 
policy does not leap to our minds and wills as quickly and 
naturally as an iron filing toa magnet, Then it is that we 
should find a place where all the ideals of righteousness are 
presented and prayed for, and urged with all the enthusiasm 
that a multitude can generate. There are times when life 
seems insipid, stupid, and worthless;—a dream that never 
comes true; and, if left to ourselves, we should either relax 
into a condition of complete /azssez-faire to all the higher 
labors and loftier interpretations of life, as so many thou- 
sands of intelligent people have needlessly done, or we 
should become morbidly timid and sensitive, and finally un- 
fitted to meet the ordinary trials and vexations of the com- 
mon day. How great is our need, at such a time, to enter 
the atmosphere of aspiration, to feel ourselves nearer to the 
Source and Preserver of all life, and to be quickened into a 
wholesome faith in that Power- before whose presence a 
sparrow cannot fall unheeded! It is no chance result that, 
with the gradual cessation of worship on the part of an in-- 
creasing population, the number of people committed to 
insane asylums is correspondingly enlarged. Nor is it the 
mere Caprice of Fate that the character of modern insanity 
differs from that of the past by being melancholious instead 
of aeutely sensitive and violent. The soul cannot bear isola- 
tion. It must be periodically revitalized and refreshed at 
the Fountain of Life. 

But, unless that fountain is a fountain of ving water, how 
can it quench the thirst of living souls? Living souls are 
not quickened by the dead thoughts of dead men. Where 
two or three are gathered together in the name of the new 
life in a new world, there is always present a divine affatus 
exactly adapted to that particular hour and equal to the 
personal necessities of those who open the avenues of life 
for its reception. We sometimes hear it said that we need 
a denominational prayer book in our church,—a liturgy, if 
not a complete ritual, There are at least two objections. 
The first is, it will not be used, The second is, it is not 
consistent with pure Christianity. In using a liturgy, the 
inner need of the worshipper does not inspire the thought in 
the prayer book, but the thought in the prayer book suggests 
a need which the worshipper may or may not really feel. 
If we know we are not miserable sinners, to say we are in 
so many words does not necessarily make us feel so, al- 
though, perhaps, it ought to. What we do need is a great 
collection of great prayers by many great souls, and it ought 
to be read in loving sincerity by both clergy and laity in 
private until by such spiritual, association we acquire habits 
of aspiration. Then, when we come together, the language 
of natural spontaneous devotion will not be foreign to us. ~ 
Our meeting-house will be not necessarily a place where one 
may hear excellent singing, eloquent preaching, and beautiful 
dresses as they rustle up the aisle, but a house of prayer. 
And that short passage in the book of Acts will be regarded 
far less in a spirit of critical doubt, and more perfectly in 
the spirit of experimental knowledge, where it says : — 

“And when the day of Pentecost was now come, they 
were all together in one place’ And suddenly there came 
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from heaven a sound as of the rushing of a mighty wind, 


‘and it filled all the house where they were sitting. And 


there appeared unto them tongues parting asunder, like as 
of fire; and it sat upon each one of them, And they were 
all filled with the Holy Spirit, and began to speak with other 
tongues, as the spirit gave them utterance.” 

When I began, I said that this is most certainly an age 
of faith, current opinion to the contrary notwithstanding. 
I believe, too, that ours is a church of faith. It is fear 
that makes men and children spiritually weak. Where shall 
we find less fear— of living or dying, of the here or the 
hereafter— than among the old Unitarian families of America 
where for generations the spiritual life of such men as 
Priestley, Parker, Channing, Furness, Clarke, has moved in 
love, and with not so much as a suggestion that God ever 


intended to do by his human children otherwise than the 


wisest and noblest father would do by his own offspring? 
A tree is known by its fruits. If fortitude in misfortune, the 
intelligent acceptance of sickness, pain, and sorrow, and the 
happy anticipation of wonderful things to be revealed at 
daybreak beyond the sea,— if such characteristics prove the 
soundness of our faith, where shall you find them more 
beautifully attained than among those who have never 
known how to worship God except directly from spirit to 
spirit, and whose entire religious life finds complete expres- 
sion in the words, “In him we live and move and have 
our being” ! 

There is only one power of gravitation, but the diversity of 
its operations extend all the way from the bit of thistledown 
that floats upon the air as if it could never fall to the huge 
bulk of Halley’s comet that goes forging on its reckless way 
among the stars. For feather or planet the one law of 
falling bodies is the same. 

Religion is one, and it holds alike him who believes-in 
God and him who believes in nothing. The law of rising 
spirits is the same for all who would rise, whether the 
Ashantee king bowing before the skeletons of his prede- 
cessors or the Christian saint with words of forgiveness 
upon his dying lips. And that law of rising spirits is very 
dear to us as a church; for there is nothing higher, and we 
would put nothing before it. Our church at worship must 
always fail whenever the people go away less conscious of 
this highest law of worship: “ They that worship Him must 
worship him in spirit and truth.” And it always succeeds 
when, because that law has been respected, the people go 
away with aspiring souls and full hearts, saying, “ Herein 
is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit ; and so shall 
ye be my disciples.” _ 


The Gospel for the Twentieth Century. 


BY REV. M. J. SAVAGE, D.D, 


A gospel it must be, nothing other and nothing less. He 
who presumes to speak to the listening ears, the question- 
ing minds, and the burdened hearts of the twentieth century 
folk, must bring to them good news. If he have no glad tid- 
ings to utter, then let him at least keep silence. If there be 
no outlook for the world, no “far-off, divine event” to jus- 
tify the age-long groan and travail of the creation, then let 
each of us find it out as late as possible, when he has to; 
and then let us bear it with what Stoic courage we may ; 
but, in the name of humanity and pity, let us keep still about 
it. Are lips ready to smile? Are eyes bright with their 
glad outlook over the world? Are hearts lifted up with 
hope? Why should the flexible mouth be set and hardened, 
the eyes be tear-blinded, the heart grow heavy before their 
time? If these things must be, at least they are events one 
should not be sorry to have postponed. ‘The preacher of 
pessimism, whether lay or clerical, is not only a calamity, he 
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isan absurdity as well. According to his theory, he predicts 
an inevitable disaster, and for no purpose except to antici- 
pate the evil and make people miserable before they need 
to be. 

Of course, it is not meant that no hard doctrine should be 
preached. A difficult and toilsome road that must be trod- 
den with bleeding feet,— this may be the only or the short- 
est road to some goal of good for the individual or the race. 
To point this out, even though we shrink from it and take it 
at last with tears, this is not pessimism; and it may be the 
best possible of all good news. But to show that all roads 
lead to a gulf, and after weariness and agony end in noth- 
ing at all,— this is a message that can afford to wait, If true, 
the longer we are ignorant of the truth the better. We do 
not need to lie. We need not hold out hopes in which we 
ourselves have no belief. But, if we have no gospel, no 
good news to utter, at any rate we can keep our mouths 
shut, ‘There are preachers, lecturers, newspaper and maga- 
zine writers, self-imagined philosophers and scientists, on 
whom I would like to urge this kindly reticence. 

A gospel, then! Who is to have the high privilege of pro- 
claiming it? Zhose who believe and are free. 

That which has been called “the gospel” in the past 
most certainly is not good news. Good news for a selected 
few, if those few be willing to take a partial salvation on 
such terms,— it has been tidings of disaster and despair to 
the vast majority of mankind. Agnosticism is cheer and re- 
lease compared with it, Yea, more, Outright atheism were 
infinitely better. Unwaking sleep and eternal silence,— what 
unselfish soul would not choose them rather than a heaven - 
with its lustre dimmed by the smoke of torment and its 
music broken in upon by a dreadful undertone of hopeless 
pain? Is this only the daring word of a radical? Not long 
before his death, Henry Ward Beecher, in an article in the 
North American Review, declared in burning words that no 
belief at all was unspeakably better than the so-called faith 
which had dominated the churches in the past. 

We will indeed rejoice that so many of the preachers and of 
the churches, of all names, are now with us in the proclama- 
tion of that which is a gospel indeed. Probably most of 
the old creeds are cherished only as historical relics. Prob- 
ably none of them would be written now. A practical way 
for being rid of them has not -yet made itself clear. But 
they are gradually being outgrown. This is the way of 
evolution; and, though we sometimes get impatient of a 
process which seems slow, perhaps this is better than 
revolution and sudden rupture. While, then, we are so fortu- 
nately situated that logic and consistency can be our com- 
panions, let us be sympathetic and helpful toward those 
who are still handicapped by inherited traditions from 
which they find it hard to break away. Through ages of 
tears and blood, freedom has at last been attained; and we 
have entered on its inheritance. Who, then, shall preach 
the gospel? Among others, we, if so be that we are fortu- 
nate enough to have one. j 

I, for one, believe with all my soul in “the glorious gos- 
pel of the blessed God.” In the brief time at my disposal, 
I shall try to suggest — no one could do more — what seem 
to me this gospel’s great essentials as seen in the light that 
shines upon us as we stand here on the threshold of the 
twentieth century. 

I. At the outset, then, we have a gospel of hope for this 
world. : 

There are preachers, in plenty, both clerical and lay, to 
whom the good times are always the good o/d times. 

Paradise and the Golden Age are in the past, and we are 
now fallen on evil days. Chiefs, leaders, kings, nobles, as a 
rule, have cared little for the common people, except as they 
could exploit them for their own behoof. Ecclesiastics, in 
the main, have sided with them. Slavery, serfdom, poverty, 
have been accepted as of divine appointment, and so in- 
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evitable and permanent. The poor and the servile classes 
have been piously exhorfed to be content in the position in 
which Providence has placed them, and to look for their 
compensation in another life. There is a certain kind of 
reformers who exaggerate the evils of our present social con- 
dition until, if we believed them and were logical, we should 
give up all hope of betterment; for if, after two thousand 
years of Christian history, the world is no better or is 
actually getting worse, it would look as if the universe were 
against us. And, if it is, there is little use in trying. 

But he who takes this tone shows that he is not only dis- 
heartened or bitter, but that he is ignorant. When I think 
where humanity started; when I trace the lines of its 
advance; when I see it climbing its age-long pathway 
sprinkled with tears and blood; when I remember its igno- 
rance and inexperience; when I see it swept and swayed and 
blinded by the passions of brute ancestors not yet outgrown; 
when I see it terrorized and cowed by the hosts of gods and 
devils created by its superstitions and fears; and then 


when I see what it has accomplished in spi'e of these; when. 


I see it sloughing off its evils and rising into the regions of 
heart and brain, attaining slow but sure mastery of itself and 
of its conditions, I am amazed by the wonder of it all. It 
is so magnificent that one is compelled to feel in all serious- 
ness that, in the light of past achievement, no hope is 
grand enough to be called extravagant. In another sense 
than that of the Psalmist, I cry out: “ What is man! Thou 
hast made him a little lower than the Elohim,— than God.” 

With peering eyes and venturesome feet he has explored 
' the heavens and made the most hidden parts of the earth 
familiar places. His discovery of wonderful forces is such 
as prophesy a natural mastery of the globe. It is not 
strange that the new-found immensity of the universe con- 
founds him and stuns him into the temporary bewilderment 
of agnosticism. It is not strange that the sudden floods of 
wealth and the tremendous developments of physical force 
for a time overwhelm the spirit and drown the “still, small 
voice” of the soul. It is not strange that socialistic 
dreamers should attempt short cuts to earthly paradises or 
start out on violent crusades for visible Jerusalems with 
streets of gold. All these are only muddy eddies in the 
onward-flowing stream of the world’s advance. 

Though we cherish a natural hope for all good things of 
which humanity can dream, we have faith in no panaceas 
which promise miraculous or sudden results. New relig- 
ions may spring up, like “Christian Science,” and promise 
the immediate annihilation of all evils, physical and spirit- 
ual, if we only think hard enough. Social reformers may 
promise the immediate abolition of poverty, while individual 
folly and passion and shiftlessness remain unchanged. But 
the kingdom we prophesy “cometh not with observation.” 
When zealots cry, “Lo, here! or Lo, there!” we cannot go 
after them. Our kingdom, like the Christ’s of old, is first 
“within,” and then slowly becomes the outward expression 
of the inner ideals. 

But instead of thinking that the world is old, is getting 
weary, and is hastening to its doom, we see the human race 
like the infant Hercules strangling the serpents which hiss 
around its cradle. His magnificent labors, which are to 
cleanse and glorify the earth, are still ahead of him. What 
has been accomplished is only promise of what is to be. 
Needless pain, disease, poverty, vice, crime,—all these 
are problems naturally solvable, and which the natural man 
is competent to dispose of. 

All round the heavens are glimmerings of twilight, and in 
many places gleams of dawn. The rise of the common people, 
the widening of intelligence, the marvellous increase in edu- 
cation, the growth of a sense of responsibility on the part of 
the rich, the shortening of the hours of labor and so the 
increasing opportunities for culture, the discoveries, the 
inventions, the almost incredible multiplication of man’s 
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powers of control over the earth’s resources and the limit- 
lessness of those resources, the countless movements of 
which these are hints and specimens, — all are rays of hope 
and promise which foretell the sunrise of a long day of 
human civilization here on earth. There is nothing which 
man needs on this planet which he is not competent to 
achieve. This is the first word of our gospel for the cen- 
tury. 
TL But the word “gospel”? in the past has been used 
almost exclusively in dealing with man as a religious being. 
When I was asked to prepare this paper, I suppose I was 
expected to devote myself primarily to the religious aspects 
of my theme. 

What, then, is our gospel here? The entire history of the 
human race reveals the fact that in the past religion has 
been the most characteristic, the most powerful, the most impor- 
tant element in the nature and life of man. ' 

But is this to remain so? If not, then it is hardly worth’ 
while for us to trouble ourselves about the matter. With 
Comte, religion is only a phase of human experience to be 
lived through and outgrown. Agnosticism on the part of 
thoughtful people is very wide-spread. Indifference and 
practical secularism among the money-seeking and pleasure- 
loving multitudes is perhaps still more common. Much of 
this springs out of shallow and superficial knowledge. 
People have been taught to think of religion as identical 
with certain temporary aspects and phases of the age-long 
teligious and theological growth of the race. Coming to 
doubt these, they fancy that religion-is discredited. 

Of course theory — theology — changes as humanity grows. 
But a boy does not necessarily die, as,— in process of develop- 
ment toward manhood,— one suit after another, he outgrows 
his clothes. No change of astronomic theory puts out any of 
the stars. So the growth of intelligence, which one after 
another antiquates theological theories, does not invalidate 
the great facts of religion, which they are only devised to ex- 
plain. Changes in theory and form, from the war-chief up to 
the republic, do not destroy government. So it is onlya 
shallow and passing phase of thought which imagines that 
religion is only or chiefly a thing of the past. 

The essence of religion is in the world-wide, necessary and 
eternal relation which exists between man and the Power 
manifested in the universe, both outside of man and in man. 
So long, then, as the universe exists and there is a man in it 
capable of feeling and thinking, so long religion, in the nature 
of the case, must remain. 

Here, then, is the eternal rock on which we rest. This 
being so, what are the great words of our gospel message for 
to-day ? 

As already said, they can only be suggested. But let me 
say, once and for all, that I shall take no position but such 
as, I believe, can be adequately supported by the best his- 
torical, critical, and scientific knowledge of the age. I must 
assume this, for lack of time to do anything more. But I 
hold myself ready to vindicate what I say at the request of 
any earnest and respectful inquirer. 

And, first, what is the source of our gospel? 
have we on the great religious problems of the world? 
reply is a comprehensive one. 

We have ail the light there is. 

We are fortunate in a freedom which permits us to walk 
in the illumination of any light which casts a single ray upon. 
our path. As all light, when traced to its source, proves to 
be sunlight, so all truth is of God. We do not hesitate to 
accept with gratitude any guidance from any teacher or any 
land. Truth on the lips of Confucius or Gautama or Marcus 
Aurelius is neither more nor less true than that which is 
found in the words of Jesus. This is not to raise compari- 
sons between them. We enjoy the poetry of Job, of the 
Psalms, of Shakespeare, or of Burns. But saying this asserts 
nothing as to the equality of their genius or inspiration, 


What light 
My 


—— 
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Are there inspirations and intuitions and insights of lofty 
souls? We are glad of themall. Did the speaker wear the 
yellow robe of the Buddhist devotee? Did he argue in the 
market-place of Athens or walk in the groves of the Acad- 
emy? Did he muse in some Middle Age cloister? Did he 
dream with the Mystics? Was he a spiritual athlete and 
gladiator, like Luther? Was he a gentle seer, like Emer- 
son? We are equally grateful, if so be they have some 
gleam of truth to make our pathway plainer or some word of 
courage and hope to lift up and strengthen our souls. 


We are glad of our Bible and all bibles, but we believe. 


that 


“ Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old.” 


And we believe that out of the same heart have ever rolled 
burdens and sobs and petitions and aspirations and battle- 
cries and songs of triumph which have made men and 
women masters of life and of death. Bibles do not make 
religion, _ It is religion which makes bibles. 

We are aware of claims to infallible guidance, put forth 
on behalf of both organizations and books. But a careful 
study does not substantiate these claims. So our chief 
reliance is human experience in the light of human reason. 
But, as we have no infallibility, we hold that it is not neces- 
sary in religion any more than anywhere else. Indeed, it is 
a serious question as to whether it would do us more harm 
than good. What we really need is standing-ground for 
trust and light enough to answer all practical purposes of 
daily guidance. ‘This we have. 

Instead, then, of one finished revelation, given once and 
for all to one people, we believe in a universal and gradual 
and progressive revelation for all mankind. God comes 
into the brain as truth, into the heart as love, into the life 
as righteousness, just as fast and as far as human experience 
and development make way for him. So all the light there 
is is ours; and, while we hail and rejoice in the dawn, we 
lift up waiting and watchful eyes for that “more light which 
is to break forth out of God’s holy word,”— whether written 
in book, in the heavens over our heads, on rock leaves of 
earth, or on “the fleshly tablets of the heart” of man. 

2. As one grand result of the great flood of light which 
has come to us during the century just closed, we are war- 
rant: d in reversing our conception of the origin and nature 
of man. We preach, then, the glad good news that che world 
is not lost. 

‘A lost humanity, lying under the blighting curse of an 
angry God,— this is the corner-stone of the old theology. But 
it is commonplace to us now that the Eden story is an old 
pagan legend. It was not even original with the Jews., The 
older prophets do not know it. If Jesus was familiar with 
it, he did not consider it of sufficient importance to be even 
referred to. Instead of “the fall of man” and “the origin 
of evil,” it.is now demonstrated, beyond any intelligent ques- 
tion, that we have to deal with the ascent of man and the 
origin of good. If the course of human history and the 
present condition of man are evidences of a thwarted 
omnipotence, then we are face to face with the problem of an 
incompetent God. We must believe — if we believe in God 
at all — that the age-long process of human growth is a part 
of the eternal plan.. 

‘Evil and sorrow exist, and perhaps never have they so 
weighed on the brain and heart as they do now. And it 
is not strange that the ignorant childhood of the race should 
have dreamed of a devil and a fall as a way of accounting 
for them. But to-day these would be a greater intellectual 
and moral difficulty than all those which they were devised 
to explain. Before the epoch-making work of Spencer 
and Darwin, I do not see how the dreadful dilemma, so re- 
morselessly set forth by John Stuart Mill, could be escaped. 
But evolution tells us a wonder-story — which has the merit 
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of being demonstrated as true — which gives us an account 
of evil and sorrow, which, if it do not remove all difficul- 
ties, at least makes it possible for us to respect and trust 
in God and cherish a good hope for men. 

We do not minimize evil, either moral or physical ; but we 
ave able to deal with it rationally and hopefully. We can 
foresee a day when —not as the result of propitiating the 
universe as an enemy, but of co-operating with it as a friend 
—_«the low, sad music of humanity” shall sink and fall, 
fainter and farther away, while rising and swelling in its 
stead shall be heard, clearer and still more clear, the song 
of triumph which shall tell of “peace on earth, good will 
to men.” ’ 

3. Along with this good news there goes the new thought 
of God, as always our Father and our Friend. 

-No longer outside of a world, first blessed and then 
blighted, issuing arbitrary edicts and meting out capricious 
rewards and punishments, we have come to think of him 
as the mind, the heart, the soul of his universe. Immanent 
and yet transcendent, the world is visibly in process as he, its 
life, lifts and leads. The forces of nature, acting in accord- 
ance with unchanging laws, are God at work, are tokens 
and signs of the present and active divinity. The change- 
lessness — which many think of as hiding or denying him — 
is only the eternal faithfulness of Him “with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning.” Because he changes 
not, knowledge is possible,— as otherwise it would not be,— 
and man can grow into intellectual, moral, and spiritual man- 
hood. Because he loves us, we suffer as the result of our 
mistakes and passions, and through suffering learn the laws 
of life. 

If any one is inclined to challenge our right to preach a 
gospel of Theism at all, I can only say now —for there is 
time only for hints — that I believe the position is a defen- 
sible one. Under the leadership of ‘star-eyed science,” I_ 
think we may tread a pathway which leads “ through nature 
to God.” Herbert Spencer tells us that the one most cer- 
tain item of all our knowledge is the existence of an infinite 
and eternal Energy from which all things proceed; a Power 
back of all phenomena, and of which phenomena are but 
changing and passing manifestations. This force manifests 
itself as life, consciousness, personality. And as a stream 
cannot rise higher than its source, and as nothing is evolved 
which was not first involved, it follows of necessity that the 
Power which manifests must be at least equal to that which 
is manifested. So this infinite and eternal Power must be 
at least as much as life, consciousness, and personality. To 
refer to Mr. Spencer once. more, he said to me in conversa- 
tion one day that there was no reason why we should not 
think of this infinite and eternal Power as being as much 
above and beyond what we mean by personality and con- 
sciousness as we are above and. beyond vegetable growths. 

_ This, you see, is a grandly positive position, and not at 
all a negative one. We proclaim, then, a God, above all dis- 
order and caprice, holding the worlds in his hand, and yet 
our Father and our Friend. 

4. In that which has been called the gospel in the past, 
Jesus has been the central figure. From our point of view, 
what is to be his position and power in the religious life of 
the coming century? 

I believe that his office is to be twofold. As the divinest 
man so far, in the evolution of the race, he naturally becomes 
for us the highest revelation of God. As the divinest man 
so far, in the evolution of the race, he equally becomes for 
us a natural revelation of the ideal and coming man. He is 
not a complete revelation of God, and he may not be a com- 
plete revelation of man. As God can put more of himself 
into a higher form of life than he can into a lower one, so, 
naturally, he can put most of himself into a man, who is the 
highest development of earth life. It is, then, purely a natu- - 
ral fact— though none the less divine — when we see the 
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glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” And, on the other 
hand, in the highest specimen of man so far developed we 
have a natural illustration of what humanity essentially is 
and actually is to become. 

With infinite pains and patience, scientific criticism has 
sifted the dust-heaps of the ages. Legends and traditions 
have been traced. History has been more carefully studied. 
We have learned how religions and bibles grow. ‘This criti- 
cism has sometimes been thought to be cold-blooded. It 
has been regarded as the enemy of the heart, the destroyer 
of reverence and devotion. But at last the world is waking 
up to the fact that truth only is sacred, that an old mistake 
is no better or holier than a new one, and that, in the time of 
the world’s ignorant childhood, mistakes were easy and 
common. 

Instead, then, of denying Jesus, as is sometimes charged 
against us, we are really finding him, and learning to love and 
honor him as has never been possible before. As an artist 
removes the grime, the dust, the well-meant whitewash from 
some long-lost but newly discovered portrait, until the per- 
fect likeness looks out again and rewards his loving patience, 
so the tireless labor of the truth-loving critic is at last redis- 


covering the lost likeness of the great radical leader and re- ‘ 


former of Nazareth. 

For ages it has been claimed, not only that he belonged 
specially and peculiarly to the old theology, as being both 
its central figure and its intellectual author, but that those 
who did not admit this claim denied the plain record of his 
life and did wilful despite to his spirit. But it is found, at 
last, that he teaches not one single point of the old theology, 
and that its whole representation of the character of God 
and the condition of man is a flat contradiction of his au- 
thentic words and his tender and loving life. 

We do not claim that we can rationalize the record com- 
pletely. We do not feel bound to explain how all wonder- 
stories spring up and grow in distant places and remote 
ages. But we have got near enough to the great figure so 
that we can hear the heart-throb and feel the pulse-beat. 
We now know not only how great, but how intensely human 
he was. We recognize the God in him as akin to the God 
in ourselves,— however much the divine in him transcends 
that which is as yet in us,—and so he becomes not only 
human brother, but leader and inspirer as well. He was 
never so near to the heart of the world, and never so able 
to touch it with a power of rebuke, of sympathy, of help and 
hope, as he is to-day. 

We are not the ones who turn our backs upon the real 
Jesus. Indeed, we claim him as peculiarly our own. The 
lonely martyr to a new and grander truth than his genera- 
tion was ready to receive, contemned and outcast by those 
who claimed to be the peculiar and special representatives 
of God, have we not the right to believe that, were he 
living to-day, he would be found with those who are trying 
to lead this age out of the ignorances, traditions, and super- 
stitions of the past into an acceptance of the newer and 
higher revelation which is challenging the intellects and the 
consciences of this twentieth century? 

An ignorant, credulous, bigoted, and superstitious age, 
cherishing a degraded conception of humanity to which 
nothing high was naturally possible, thought to honor him by 
a process of deification. This doubtful tribute he shared 
with no end of pagan heroes, and with even the most dis- 
reputable of the Roman emperors. This sort of thing was 
in the air of the age. Out of the turmoil of struggling, 
ambitious, cruel, and bloodthirsty priests and bishops and 
rulers the gentle Nazarene at last emerges, transformed into 
an amorphous being, neither complete god nor man. His 
wonderful tenderness and pity were made sponsors for a doc- 
trine of God which turned the infinite and eternal love into an 
infinite and eternal horror. It is the beauty and glory and 
hope of this age to recover Jesus once more, and to heartily 
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accept his simple teaching that his Father is our Father, 
and that all men are borne on the bosom of the infinite 
patience and the infinite love. 

We preach, then, the gospel of Jesus,— the fatherhood of 
God, the brotherhood of man, the coming of the divine king- 
dom here on earth. We seein his face the glory of God, 
and in his life the prophecy of the divine incarnation as pro- 
gressively revealed in the race,— which is God’s beloved and 
eternal child. 

5. Another message of our gospel is a new ideal of human 
auty, The service of God and the service of man are one. 

In the old days to serve the king might not be at all to 
serve his subjects. So in the old supernaturalism there was 
a double standard of conduct, not yet outgrown. To make 
it clear, let us recall a somewhat famous statement of Mr. 
Dwight L. Moody. He said in one of his sermons, “ Mo- 
rality don’t touch the question of salvation.” This bold 
utterance struck many people as monstrous. Indeed, it 
shocked some of those who were in general sympathy with 
him. Yet, on the basis of the old theology, it was perfectly 
logical and consistent. In fact, it was an inevitable infer- 
ence from first principles. Look at it in the light of a paral- 
lel case. Suppose a citizen of Russia becomes a Nihilist or 
deliberately rebels against the czar. He is a traitor and, 
from the governmental point of view, worthy of death. 
When brought up for trial, suppose some advocate should 
argue that he was a good husband and father, that he paid 
his debts, that he was a kind neighbor,— in short, that he was 
every way agood man. Would he not be forcibly and rightly 
reminded that all this was quite consistent with his being a 
traitor, and that his morality did not touch the question of 
his salvation from the death-sentence that followed treason? 
On the old theory, men, all men, were guilty of high treason: 
they were rebels against God. They may be ever so good, 
in the earthly sense of the word, and yet be worthy of eternal 
death. 

As a result of this, the common ideas of goodness be- 
come contradictory and confused. Bad men, suddenly 
pardoned, go to heaven; and good men, under sentence as 
rebels against God, go to hell. This is inevitable under the 
old scheme. Not only so, but the consciences of people 
are bewildered and troubled. Tradition forbids or sanctions 
a hundred things which are neither good nor evil as related 
to the real welfare of men. Sunday observance or eating 
meat on Friday becomes quite as important as truth or 
honesty. And, as people are naturally more afraid of an 
omniscient and omnipotent God — who for offences against 
him is able and willing to send them to hell— than they 
are of men,— whose good or ill opinion may frequently be 
safely ignored,—it inevitably follows that they care less for 
what is good for this world than they do for trivial rites and 
ceremonies, which are of no human value, but which they 
suppose that God has commanded. 

But now all intelligent people are set free from these con- 
fusions and contradictions. We have found out that there 
are no arbitrary commands of God. His laws are the real, the 
constituent, the vital laws of life, those which constitute 
the nature of things. Churches, rites, ceremonies, duties 
technically called religious, —these are important, if they 
help us to live rightly in our relation with our fellow-men. 
If out of relation to life, they are empty and void and vain. 
Nay, they may be injurious and harmful if they become sub- 
stitutes for right living; and they are worse than vain, if, 
as is sometimes the case, they be treated as more impor- 
tant than character and conduct. 

We have discovered anew — in the light of the scientific 
study of human civilization —that God’s laws are a unit, 
and that, when we are in right relations to our fellow-men, 
we are in right relations to God. Duty to God and duty to 
man are one. Discovered anew, I said. Yes, for this is 
the plain and emphatic teaching of Jesus, though in his 
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name it has been so long contradicted or ignored. Read 
anew the Sermon on the Mount, particularly those wonder- 
ful words (Matt. v. 23, 24), where he makes right relation to 
our fellow-men the absolute condition of any acceptable 
coming to God. Henceforth, then, to all those who care to 
walk in the clear light of God’s truth, we are serving God 
when we are serving men; and those who are willing to in- 
jure men cannot possibly be true servants of God. The 
practical path of religion, then, isa plain path, a highway 
cast up and made straight, along which the feet of wise and 
simple may walk, finding that light of God illuming it which 
“shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 

6. The last and crowning word of the gospel which the 
twentieth century needs is zmmortality. 

Buckle, the famous author of the “History of Civiliza- 
tion,” has said, “If immortality be not true, it matters lit- 
tle whether anything else is true or not.” If we are not 
quite ready to indorse so extreme a statement as that, at 
least we can turn it about and say, It does not much mat 
ter what else is true, if only the truth of our immortal hope 
may be established. For this would mean that there is to 
be time and opportunity for the correction, the readjustment, 
the consummation of all things. 

If it be true that this is only the primary school of our 
race, and that death is but the passage on and into the 
next grade, and that all souls— through no matter what of 
necessary sorrow and discipline—are to be trained and 
developed into all of which they are naturally capable, then 
all problems of disease and pain and evil are solvable. 
Tennyson sings, — 

“TJ can but trust that good shall fall 


At last — far off — at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring.” 


Given the reality of our immortal hope, and this ‘trust ” 
of the poet becomes substantial fact. Then, with Brown- 
ing, we may say :— 
« There shall never be one lost good! What was, shall live as before; 
The evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound ; 
What was good shall be good, with, for evil, so much good more; 
On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven a perfect round.” 


The Minister’s Adjustment to the New Conditions. 


BY REV. WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


One who dwells much on the newness of conditions 
is apt to miss the essential part of the conditions — their 


_ centre. The first thing to say on this subject of mine 


is that the minister of to-day and to-morrow has to be cen- 
trally the same kind of man that he was yesterday and has 
much the same work to do as he then had. It is his to 
interpret Nature and Life in their spiritual aspects, and his 
to inspire men to live the life of the spirit. To interpret 
and to inspire those were, and they are, the two functions 
the minister tries to fulfil, And the mysteries of the uni- 
verse are still mysteries; the problems of life and of death 
are unsolved; evil is still here to baffle and stimulate us; 
human nature, with its weakness, its glory, and its needs, is 
still human nature; temptation is as old as it is new; sin is 
still sin,— the fall of the man, when he might, had he willed 
it, have risen; the Moral Law is still sovereign, and salvation 
and joy on the one hand, retribution on the other, still 
testify to it; self-surrender is still self-possession, and self- 
sacrifice still self-development; the Sermon on the Mount 
holds good ; faith, hope, and love still are “‘ these three’ and 
“abide,” and the greatest of these still is love; the Christ- 
life and Paul-life are still types of the highest life; no name 
for God better than “Father” has been found, unless we 
intensify “ Father” to “ Mother”; and the faith fundamental 
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in God is still faith in Goodness, These are the central 
things,—all of them old. These are the minister’s field of 
interpretation, and the source of his power to inspire; and 
these last through from one era or type of civilization to 
another. 

From one era of civilization to another,—in that phrase 
lies hint, after all, that the conditions to-day are new. It is 
quite possible that men speaking of 1900 may by and by 
say, “Then began the second century of the new Chris- 
tianity.” What will they mean if they do? This,— that in 
the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries the imperial, 
classic civilization of the Mediterranean basin gave way to 
a feudal, Catholic civilization and religion which spread over 
Europe and lasted a thousand years,— this the first Chris- 
tian dispensation ; that in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
this medizeval civilization in turn began to give way to new 


“influences of Renaissance and Reformation, and that again 


for the readjustment of elements three or four centuries of 
tumult were needed; that, in religion, the revolt from Rome, 
the Protestant splits and re-splits, the religious wars and 
persecutions, the growth of toleration, the early sporadic 
assertions of freedom for reason and conscience, were all 
parts of this readjustment. The year 1800 arrived. The 
American and French Revolutions in politics and the 
rationalistic movement in faith were heralds of the new type 
of civilization soon to appear; but the new synthesis, social, 
intellectual, religious, had not really begun in 1800. Not 
until two-thirds of the nineteenth century had gone by did 
men realize that a new heaven was growing over their head 
and a new earth under their feet. Not until then did the 
new brood of sciences born in the first fifty years of the 
century, the new industrial system forced into being by 
steam-power machinery, the new democracy emerging from 
the old monarchies, and the great mid-century conceptions 
called correlation of forces and evolution,— not until then 
did these mighty agencies, social, political, intellectual, re- 
ligious, working together, accomplish the change, end medi- 
sevalism, and inaugurate the new dispensation. So that 
the men of 1900 may be fairly enough said to begin the 
second century of a new era. 

If anything like this be true, then, whatever abides, what- 
ever is old, in the minister’s function and field, he is cer- 
tainly confronting new conditions. Happy the young men 
and women who are facing to-day the life beautiful of min- 
istry, conscious that they are the “ Barnabas, Clement, 
Hermas, Ignatius, Polycarp” of a new revelation, with the 
martyrdoms not yet over, the best of its Bible to write, and a 
new religion to explore, interpret, and establish on earth! 
It is theirs to interpret the universe in its spiritual aspect, I 
said. Theirs, then, to wed the sacred and secular, and to 
see and show God in all things. Theirs to proclaim that, 
if spirit be matter, matter is thereby proved spirit, that 
Freedom is mothered by Fate, that Love is the soul-side of 
Law, and Evil the shadow which could not be save for Light. 
Because never before was the universe so illimitable, so 
eternal, so subtile, so thrilling and surging with Life as it is 
to the mind of to-day amid the new environment which 
science has opened around us, therefore never before was 
theology so majestic awaiting interpreters; for theology is 
but science written in alphabets of the spirit. 

A nobler theology, then, translated out of Nature,— that is 
part of the joyous task of the new minister. And even more 
awing and humbling his service than this; for his it is, also, 
to interpret the indwelling God of the soul. Under our new 
conditions the old Bible drama of revelation is becoming a 
poem of the past, taking its place among the Eddas and 
Vedas of the child-soul of the race. As source and seat of 
authority in religion, Sinai hath been removed and cast into 
the sea, and Bethlehem-Nazareth lost from its niche in the 
hills. Lacking them, the new minister’s part is to explore 
the .secret places of the Most High within the recesses of 
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conscience, the dark glens of motive, the inner hilltops of 
vision, and learn there for himself whatever he may of the 
God who is never zof in communion with man; and, when 
he has surprised revelation himself, then his to come back 
and proclaim it with might, and convince men that they, 
too, can surprise it, and that very God is in them. How 
little we know as yet of the blood in its coursing, how little 
of nerves and their currents of force, although only by 
these do we live and move and have being! How less than 
little we know of the course that the Spirit takes in us and 
the ways of its springing, although by its rise and its flow in 
us we are all that we are! To-day glimpses of unguessed 
organs in human nature are startling us, till no wonder we 
talk of the “occult.” Under the new conditions of knowl- 
edge the Bibles return into literature, and a deeper psychol- 
ogy, the spring of all scripture, is opening before us. And 
again the minister, he of the new equipment, stands in the 
band of interpreters. 

A grander theology, a deeper psychology, and one other 
enrichment,— an ampler and truer sociology,— that is the 
third phase of the new dispensation. It is, perhaps, the one 
most to be emphasized. Justice and brotherhood brought 
men together in the dawns of society, and successive expan- 
sions of justice and brotherhood have constituted what we 
name stages of progress. But truly it seems as if never, 
except possibly when the spirit of Buddha five centuries 
before Jesus stirred India, and possibly when the spirit of 
Jesus himself stirred the Mediterranean lands for a while,— 
as if never but then and there had the spirit of justice and 
brotherhood so mightily surged in the hearts of men as to- 
day. I say it, not forgetting the overturn of America’s ideals 
by the Philippine slaughters of men who are most like our- 
selves in their love and striving for liberty, not forgetting 
England in Africa, not forgetting the crush of vast standing 
armies abroad, not forgetting the corruption of law-makers 
whom we ourselves vote into power, nor the increasing 
unevenness of the distribution of wealth, nor the manifold 
deviltry which each morning paper reports. Remembering 
these things, and more, still we are conscious of outweighing 
truth in the claim that “‘ we are living to-day in a sociological 
age.” The rise of democracy, the new economics, the wi- 
dening reforms and philanthropies, the exaltation of woman, 
the gathering strength of the unions of labor, the new 
*‘ socialism ” in which we all share more or less; in religion the 
change in the aim of salvation from personal to social, and in 
the sphere of salvation from heaven to the earth, and in the 
plan of salvation from methods that would fain save the soul 
to methods that endeavor to save the whole man,— body, 
mind, heart, and soul,— such signs as these (and their num- 
ber is legion) attest that the prayer of our lips, “ Thy king- 
dom come,” is getting down to our hearts and through to our 
hands, and that the sociological dream of Jesus is at last on 
its way to come true. Again, what man is so fit as the min- 
ister to help interpret that dream? 4 

So fit, if he be fitted! There is the rub. I like to ask 
friends who work with their hands — the barber, the cobbler, 
the carpenter— how long it takes to become good at their 
trade. The frequent answer, in some phrase or other, is, 
*« All one’s life: there is something new to learn every day.” 
If this be true for the barber, it is much more true for the 
minister, whose tool is the Word, and his material the Soul 
with its heavens, its earth, and its hells. ‘‘ How long does 
it take to become a good minister?” ‘All one’s life, sir,— 
several lives: we learn something new every day.” But, 
speaking in the more limited way, a minister’s education, if 
he be fortunate, comes in three parts,— in his college, in the 
theological seminary, and in his first parish, the first five 
years of his actual work. Of these,— henceforth to speak 
humbly, as one fully conscious that he is not the man to 
write on this subject, and who told his inviters so,— of these, 
the first and the last seem to me the more important. By 
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all means let the minister who would fit himself for the 
conditions of the new day get his college, if possible,— turn- 
ing back in his course, if need be, to get it. His training 
there cannot be too wide or too thorough. In most cases it 
settles both the dimensions and the style of his whole after- 
work: the style, because in the college he gathers his budget 
of mental habitudes,— logic, balance, exactness, directness, 
simplicity, grace,— gathers these under expert care; and the 
dimensions of his work, because it is largely the college 
which determines whether he shall be a two by two or a ten 
by ten man all his life in literature, economics, and science. 
To answer the demands of the congregations to-day, he 
needs all the knowledge in these three fields that he can 
possibly get; and, the larger he makes his study at the begin- 
ning, the better for him to the end. Let him remember that 
function of his: he is to be the interpreter of the spirit in 
literature, he is to lead his people to recognize “scripture ” 


on hearing, and welcome it new from the poets and thinkers. * 
To this end he must know and feel and love such scriptures 


himself. He is to interpret the new theology from the new 
science; and to that end the science must not be as a 
stranger, however little he may claim it as intimate. He is 
to derive the new applications of justice from the new eco- 
nomics. ‘To that end he must speak with fair judgment of 
economics. Let him remember his competitors also. In all 
these interpretations he is to compete with the bright jour- 
nalist, the able reviewer, the admirable magazine writer. 
The counsel of wisdom, therefore, to the intending minister 
is to lay broad his foundations in college. The minister had 
better be the best educated man in his parish, if he can; for 
there will probably be several smarter than he, not to speak 
of the women. From college he goes to his theological 
school. Is it ingratitude in ministers of twenty or thirty 
years’ work in the field to confess that some of us think we 
owe more to the personality of our professors in the old 
Divinity School than to the subjects they taught or the 
methods they used? Something like that, perhaps, would 
be owned to by many who are not yet twenty years in the 
field. The schools have turned out too many good men to 
deserve the bitter taunts which President Hyde heaped on 
them two years ago at the International Council of Congre- 
gationalists. But, from the changes made by the schools in 
the subjects and methods during the last twenty years, it is 
certainly fair to infer that great change was needed. The 


- course used to centre largely around systematic theology and 


Biblical exegesis, ‘the latter depending on study of Hebrew 
and Greek. But why is Biblical exegesis needed to fit men 
to preach a religion no longer based on texts of the Bible? 
With the frank acknowledgment that it is not needed, the 


whole study of Hebrew and Greek may fall away from the _ 


course with little loss to the student, and with great gain in 
time saved for studies that are of importance. Shall I make 
a confession which only exaggerates, I suspect, the experi- 
ence of many a head better furnished than mine? In my 
minister work I have not had Hebrew, nor except on the 
rarest occasions felt any need of it. Only on rare occasions 
have I used the Greek saved over from college,— not a great 
store. Latin has now and then served me a little, but the 
need is infrequent. I have not even had German freely and 
usably mine,—a pity and shame, but for work that I found 
to my hand not a great deprivation. English alone, with 
what scholars,— for scholars there must be in the profession, 


if only to keep high the standards and to succor us ignorant — 


ones,— English alone, with what the keen, kind scholars 
have brought over to English from those alien languages, 
has virtually served my whole purpose, and given me vastly 
more light than I could possibly utilize. ‘This experience, I 
repeat, is probably generic. Therein lies the only propriety 
of the confession. As to the Bible, the simple fact is that a 
man to-day without any Hebrew or Greek at all, or even 
German, to help him, can get from English alone a truer 
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idea of its structure and contents than the best equipped 
scholars possessed a generation ago; and this general idea 
of structure and contents, with that further acquaintance that 
he gets from reading the English Bible as literature and his- 
tory and biography, is what the preacher needs when he goes 
out to the people. In place of the systematic theology, that 
other subject in the old school course, the philosophy of re- 
ligion broad-based on psychology and history, and the his- 
tory of ethnic religions, will better serve one who is striving 
to adjust himself to the new conditions of mind. But now 
(if I understand rightly) it is change in just these directions 
that the divinity schools are fast making,— less Hebrew and 
Greek, less Bible, less structural theology, more of the psy- 
chology and philosophy and history of religion. 

And change in another direction of major importance is 
far on its way in the schools. Twenty-five years ago not a 
divinity school in the land gave any systematic instruction in 
sociological lines. Our Harvard School led the way, I believe, 
offering her first course as an elective in 1880. Andover 
followed seven years later. The Hartford School, the next 
year, was the first to require the course. The Chicago 
Seminary, Congregational, was the earliest to deem the sub- 
ject worthy of a separate department with a professor to it- 
self. This so recently as 1890. To-day many schools pre- 
scribe the course, several have the separate professor for it, 
probably nearly all the rest offer it as an elective. And 
practical field-work by the students, school settlements in the 
slum districts of large cities, and post-graduate and travelling 
fellowships in sociology, all have begun. Each year the 
syllabus of instruction on the subject grows more elaborate, 
and the interest of the students more intense. 

And there are other recent adjustments in the divinity 
schools to the new conditions of ministry. Elective courses 
are sorting out the specialties of scholarship from the studies 
required of all: in Yale, for instance, about half the time is 
allowed to electives. Seminar methods are supplementing the 
lectures. And closer relations are fostered between the 
schools and the neighboring universities so richly provisioned 
for culture. In a word, the revised divinity school is begin- 
ning to turn out the revised minister. But’ it still would 
profit the schools to ask ten ministers, some twenty years out 
from their walls, what elements of their training have con- 
tributed most to any success they have gained, and what 
elements of training they have lacked that they feel would 
have given them greater success. For myself and for one 
thing, I mourn that we had no course in straight pedagogics, 
—I mean the art of telling a Sunday-school story, of making 
a point, of giving a thought tentacles by which to lay hold of 
attention; and I should be greatly tempted to take but two 
years in the school and put the third year in some kind of 
social settlement work, unless the school itself offered oppor- 
tunity for it, as it does in Graham Taylor’s ministerial 
laboratory in Chicago. 

The college, the theological school,— but, after all, the 
minister’s fitting for the new day or old of his work lies 
mainly in neither of these: it lies in the first five years of 
actual work in his first parish, That blessed first parish, 
with its patience, its forbearance, its large opportunity and 
necessity to practise every clause of the charity chapter; 
those five years of joy and of agony, when he is learning 
the tools of his trade with much cutting of fingers,— this is 
the real apprenticeship. Love, modesty, honesty, undivided 
devotion to work, and unquenchable hope will carry the 
young man through the mistakes. Let him lie low, keep 
still, work hard, not print, and bless the mistakes as 
one by one he corrects them,— that is enough; and I hurry 
along. 

What shall he preach about during the five years, as he 
strives to learn the new conditions of the age and to adjust 
himself to them? I like old advice on this topic. I like 
Emerson’s word in 1838, in the great Divinity School Ad- 
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dress: ‘Preach first sow/, and second sow/, and evermore 
soul.” I like Dr. Dewey’s words, and the saintly face rises 
in mind as I quote them. “Tell me,” said Robert Collyer to 
Dr. Dewey, eighty-seven years old, “how you would preach 
other than you have done if you could begin again.” He pon- 
dered a moment,— his voice was broken, but his eyes shone,— 
he lifted his weak hand above his head, and said, “7 should 
try to fill my sermons more and more with faith in the eternal 
love, the eternal presence, and the eternal providence within the 
eternal laws.” 

And, for good practical sense, I like Starr King’s word on 
this head. Edward Hale says that Starr King used to say 
that five sermons out of six should be simple statements of 
things the world needed for its improvement, and of chances 
which those very hearers had to take hold to help. Once in 
six sermons, he used to allow, you might demolish ortho- 
doxy, or reconcile free-will and foreknowledge, or bowl out 
the Pharisees, or explain about creation. But the real good 
of coming together on Sunday, according to him, was to 
find out what you were going to do about it all. 

To adjust one’s self to the new conditions of our own special 
day, I should add for myself, Preach the truth far more 
than the error of orthodox dogmas. Preach the together- 
ness of the churches. Preach the principles rather than the 
doctrines of the liberal faith,— the principles common to 
liberals of: whatever church name. Do not denominational- 
ize: leave that to the men of the yesterdays. Do not be- 
long to the church supercilious, the church of the raised 
eyebrows, whether the brows are Episcopalian or Unitarian. 
And preach hope, preach cheer indomitably. It is the only 
thing one ought to preach, whether he believes in it or not. 
In all other things let him be unimpeachably honest. But, 
as another has said,— 

«“ Every sermon, whatever the subject be, must be set in 
the major key, must look toward the regions of hope, must 
have the accents of ultimate victory in it.’—/. MZ. Jones of 
London, Scrap Book 5. 

Shall he preach on social issues,— on burning questions, 
those on which good men differ? How can he help it if he 
is to adjust himself to the new conditions? What else is he 
for if, when the prophet-need rises, he rises not with the need, 
folding his priest-robes around him instead? The great 
problems of our new day are ethical problems, not theologic, 
social problems, not philosophic. And no speaker in the 
land has such a vantage position from which to discuss as 
the preacher with his trusting, open-hearted audience weekly 
before him. Let him discuss them, as part of his trust; dis- 
cuss them in love,— in love,— in fairness,— in fairness,— and 
in humility ; but discuss them, whether or no the discussion 
is wanted, as part of his God-given commission. For what 
else did the God of ethics send him to the pulpit in rgor but 
to speak in his name on the aching questions of 1901? All 
this, whatever the consequences. Let him carry his resigna- 
tion in his breast-pocket. But nine times out of ten, nine- 
teen times out of twenty, it will remain there till the paper 
grows yellow, whatever he says,— provided he speaks truth 
in love and lives it out loyally. For the people love the 
loving prophet, and honor hard honesty. 

One more query concerning adjustment to the conditions 
of to-day. Shall the minister try to make his church “ in- 
stitutional”? Shall it become a beehive of philanthropic 
endeavors, and not a drone in the hive? Shall there be 
baths and lectures and classes and clubs and Fresh Air 
Homes and the dispensary and the employment bureau? 
Yes, if the minister be gifted of God as a captain of industry. 
Yes, and let him and the people thank God for the gift. The 
people will thank him, for it is certainly true that it is the 
busy churches that grow. And, if he have not the gift, still 
let him and his church remember that their work, after all, is 
to establish that kingdom of heaven for which they pray, and 
that to this end the church must harness itself to at least one 
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practical devotion if it would bear the name church, and 
their pastor the name of minister, “helper,” in this blessed, 
inspiring, tragic new day of ours. 


The Child, the Church, and the Citizen. 


BY REV. GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


The subject proposed to me is not one concerning the 
salvation of the child in some future state, nor any specific 
preparation for the passage from this life to other forms of 
life which lie beyond, out of our sight. My subject is nar- 
rowed to the one point: How shall the church, acting through 
the Sunday-school, most economically spend its energy in the 
attempt to make out of its children good citizens, honorable 
men and women, who shall hold themselves ready always 
for public service,— men and women who shall carry into the 
administration of affairs, whether in government, in the con- 
trol of business, or in the relations of social life, the princi- 
ples of righteousness, which are never in our thought 
separated from the sentiment and practice of religion? 

Much attention is paid by the church and those who 
represent it to the conduct of those public personages who 
represent us in political life, in the management of great 
business affairs, and in the leadership of society. We all 
hold ourselves responsible for the character of our govern- 
ment and the conduct of our public men. We praise, we 
blame, we advise, and we criticise ourselves and one another, 
whenever public affairs are not to our liking. All this strenu- 
ous thought and feeling has its due effect in the creation of 
a sound public opinion. But the very earnestness of our 
efforts in this direction, the intensity of our feeling, and the 
energy expended in the attempt to influence the course of 
affairs in public life, often withdraw our attention from a 
duty and an opportunity of vastly greater importance, which 
lie unnoticed close at hand. 

In every one of our Unitarian churches the probability is 
very great that there are boys and girls who, before the cen- 
tury has passed its first quarter, will take their places to ren- 
der eminent service in public life. It is certain that several 
of them will, in their local communities, be energetic and 
influential leaders of society and masterful captains of indus- 
try. Now why do we wait until these children have, in some 
haphazard way, stumbled into their places, carrying with 
them a few reminiscences of preaching, teaching, and religious 
influence in the church, which by some miracle of character- 
building become principles of conduct in later life? 

If I call your attention to some well-known and well-worn 
facts, which show the influence of our churches in the pro- 
duction of good citizens, you will pardon me if I omit boast- 
ing on account of them, and lay these things upon your 
hearts and consciences as occasions not for self-congratu- 
lation, but for blame and self-reproof. A brief recital of the 
facts may run in this way: There is, in no State of the Union, 
a Unitarian church so small that it may not probably pro- 
duce men and women eminent for their public service. To 
take an example at random: in the State of Illinois, out of 
small churches have come a governor of the commonwealth, 
a reform mayor of Chicago, members of the national Senate 
and House of Representatives, a judge of the Supreme Court 
at Washington, with local legislators and public servants 
not afew. In the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, mayors 
of cities, governors of the Commonwealth, members of both 
houses in Congress, cabinet officers and presidents of the 
United States, have been in a continuous line, since the early 
part of the last century, produced by our churches; and 
many of the most illustrious were faithful, not only to their 
local congregations, but to the service of the Sunday-school 
in which they taught, or served as superintendents. 

I do not mention these things because they are unknown. 
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On the contrary, we have boasted overmuch of these prod- 
ucts of our religious culture, the good fruits of our churches. 
But why not boast? If we have done a good thing, why not 
tell of it? Why not Jet men see our good works, that they 
may glorify our Father in heaven? The reason why in this 
case boasting is excluded is because these, which we make 
the show-pieces of our exhibition, are the rare examples, the 
sports, the variations, the accidental fruits that show what, 
with good seed and a fertile soil, we might do if our cultiva- 
tion of human life were as thoughtful, careful, and skilful as 
our cultivation of cabbages and strawberries. 

Now, please, gentle hearer, do not hark back to the doc- 
trine of heredity, and say You must catch and train the ances- 
tors of a man before you can make him wise or good. ‘The 
doctrine of heredity, rightly understood, is the basis of all 
our knowledge of human progress. But, also, from the days 
of the prophet Ezekiel to our own time that doctrine has _ 
been the refuge of the lazy, the incompetent, and the igno- 
rant. We use it as a blanket to cover out of sight the 
hideous and preventable sins which infest society,— sins 
which may be as certainly understood and as easily pre- 
vented as yellow fever and the lockjaw. 

The lesson we have learned is that, in vegetable and animal 
life, whatever has come by accident may be produced by 
design. Whether it be a peach, a flower, or a cat, whatever 
has been once produced can be produced again. When a 
rare fruit appears, its owner rejoices at the discovery of it. 
He shows it with pride, and enjoys its excellence. But by 
those who know how fruits grow and are improved he would 
be accounted a fool if he should stop with that. First of 
all, he asks himself; How shall I make this rare fruit com- 
mon, how cause it to multiply and perpetuate itself ?. Hered- 
ity has done its work for this rare fruit and for the worthless 
stocks that bear no fruit. But now the cunning cultivator 
will cheat heredity with slip and bud and graft; he will 
make his one precious tree into a thousand; he will make 
the common stocks around him support the new and richer 
life transferred from the parent stock. 

So in human life, after heredity, of which the work 
ceases at the cradle, has transmitted the inheritance of the 
past, the present steps in with its innumerable and immeasur- 
able influences to work upon the human soul,— a substance 
more easily worked and shaped by proper influences than 
anything which comes to the hand of the cultivator or the 
artist. Many facts might be cited to show the immediate 
and vast power of training and external influence in the 
building of character. But time fails. Let one fact of com- 
mon knowledge illustrate. Everybody knows that in great 
crises of stress, and strain, and human need some leader 
of men is apt to appear, some Joan of Arc or Abraham 
Lincoln, some person unknown at the beginning, but after- 
ward called great. Now the crisis which produces the 
leaders of men does not wait to see that they are provided 
with proper ancestors. It takes them just as they are, and 
fits them for the purpose in hand. At such a time we have 
possibilities, ideals, pressing needs, and the world of human 
life. Out of these materials want creates the men. If in 
these things there is any one deliverance of Divine Provi- 
dence which is written large and can be understood when 
we stop to think about it, it is that these extraordinary indi- 
viduals are given us as specimens, as samples, as patterns, 
as models to work by, as types of character to be repro- 
duced on a larger scale in the calmness of a well-ordered life. 
What can be produced under pressure can be better pro- 
duced by deliberation, by precept, by influence, by atmos- 
phere. We cannot make men and women alike in external 
form and feature; but, happily, the soul has no physical 
features and does not depend upon the shape of its tene- 
ment. The greatest moral qualities are the most common- 
place, and they can be drawn out in human life in any 
combination for which there is a universal demand. 
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- Tf all the men atid women of any congregation, be it large 
or small, should accept as a fact that which has been abun- 
dantly shown in experience, that the whole public and private 
life of the next generation will be determined by, the influ- 
ence exerted upon the boys and girls in their homes, their 
week-day schools, and their Sunday-schools before they are 
eighteen years of age, this feeble impulse which now lends 
itself to the moral and religious education of the young, 
would become a swelling flood, lifting every institution of 
society to a higher level. 

We cannot make Abraham Lincolns six feet four inches 
high, with other features to match; but men of that type 
of character we might produce in abundance if we loved 
and honored and reverenced and rewarded men of that 
type. That which appears written all over the surface of the 
national life, whether good or evil, indicates exactly that 
which in their secret hearts millions of men and women 
have really honored and cherished. When evil appears on 
the surface, and for very shame we rise up to criticise and 
condemn, we shape in a moderate degree public opinion and 


‘the events which make history, without, however, greatly 


changing the deeper impulses of the national life. But the 
influence for which I am pleading, which may be exerted 
upon the young in our Sunday-schools and churches, shapes 
the national life and all its institutions from the roots up- 
ward. If every boy and girl in every one of our congrega- 
tions knew that, going out into the world, there was an organ- 
ization at home that expected great things of its children, 
that it would note their successes and rejoice in their moral 
achievement, what an impulse of moral good health would 
be felt in all the ranks of society! Music, art, a knowledge 
of sacred literature, are accomplishments graceful and beau- 
tiful. But their full work is not done until they have 
reached the centres of life and stirred the impulses which 
create character. 

“What do the majority of the families of a congregation 
expect the Sunday-school to do for their children? Almost 
nothing. What do they ask the Sunday-school to do for 
their children? Almost nothing. Do they care whether the 
Sunday-school does or does not take an important part in 
the religious education and moral training of their chil- 
dren? Hardly at all. Commonly, the hopes and expecta- 
tions of parents who send or permit their children to attend 
Sunday-schools do not rise much above the level of the Chi- 
nese Jaundryman who goes to a mission Sunday-school to 
learn the English language. They hope their children will 
make some pleasant acquaintances and share with them 
some refining influences, that they will learn to sing, get 
some slight acquaintance with the Bible, keep out of mischief 
on Sunday, and get on the right side of the social line which 
divides decent church-goers from the multitude, which has 
no holy day, and get some pleasure which will make Sunday 
less dreary and monotonous. But, excepting in each con- 
gregation a few men and women of rare devotion and radi- 
ant faith, nobody seems to know or care whether the Sun- 
day-school shall have for its final cause picnics and dancing 
parties or serve its high purpose as a training school. 

If the Sunday-school has any place in modern life, it 
must be regarded as the training school in which every boy 
and girl in the congregation shall come under the influence 
of all that is best in the men and women around them, and 
all that we can bring to bear upon them from the history 
of the past. Children are hero-worshippers, and are quick to 
catch the meaning of great examples. What would happen 
if at the age of eighteen our boys and girls went out from 
the Sunday-school trained by the example of heroic lives to 
tell the truth, to value a dollar honestly earned more than a 
gold mine won by fraud, to have definite ideals of character 
in which the conspicuous traits were a desire to be useful in 
the world, a keen sense of personal honor and reverence for 
all that is greatest and best in human life? 
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Now, without laborious training and more work laid upon 
the tender minds of children, already too much under the 
harrow of modern education, this work could be done for the 
children of any congregation which was fairly possessed 
with the idea that the citizens of the future are to come out 
of the churches, and for better or for worse are to be what 
the churches make them. If with longing, love, and sympa- 
thy, with intelligence and the willingness to give a little time 
to the process, the congregation should surround its youth 
with the atmosphere of attentive good will, it would do its 
most effective work for good government, honest business, 
and a beautiful social order. 


The New Bible. 


Thus, at last, out of the old conception of our Bible as a 
collection of oracles,— a mass of entangling utterances, fruit- 
ful in wrangling interpretations, which have given to the world 
long and weary ages of “ hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness,” of fetichism, subtlety, and pomp, of tyranny, blood- 
shed, and solemnly constituted imposture, of everything 
which the Lord Jesus Christ most abhorred,—has been 
gradually developed through the centuries, by the labors, 
sacrifices, and even the martyrdom of a long succession of 
men of God, theconception of it as a sacred literature,—a 
growth only possible under that divine light which the various 
orbs of science have done so much to bring into the mind 
and heart and soul of man, a revelation, not of the Fall of 
Man, but of the Ascent of Man, an exposition, not of tem- 
porary dogmas and observances, but of the eternal law of 
righteousness, the one upward path for individuals and for 
nations. No longer an oracle, good for the “lower orders 2 
to accept, but to be quietly sneered at by “the enlightened,” 
no longer a fetich, whose defenders must become persecutors, 
or reconcilers, or “ apologists,” but a most fruitful fact, which 
religion and science may accept as a source of strength to 
both — Andrew Dickson White. 


Spiritual Life. 


What we most need to learn is this: that we may be 
laying up heavenly treasures of which nothing can deprive 
us, whilst we are laying up earthly treasure of which we 
cannot be sure for so much as an hour.— Lufus Edis. 


as 


The piety which dwells in the heights of the soul, which 
walks and works with God in God-like beneficence, is more 
sublime than the valour which breasts the shock of armies, 
than the genius which walks in glory among the stars.— 


. Krederic H. Hedge. 


a 


God dwells in the great movements of the world, in the 
great ideas which act in the human race. Find him there 
in the interests of man. Find him by sharing in those 
interests, by helping all who are striving for truth, for 
education, for progress, for liberty all over the world.— S/op- 
Jord A. Brooke. 

ws 


We should not expect a sudden manifestation of the In- 
finite One to our souls. Gradually we must attain to this 
serene trust in God’s all-protecting care, incessant mercy, 
and inspiring influence. The blessing will not be less real 
because it comes upon us gently, according to our spiritual 
progress— W. Z. Channing. 
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At Wilmcote. 


BY ARTHUR UPSON. 


(Shakespeare’s mother, Mary Arden, was a girl at Wilm- 
cote, a picturesque hamlet in Warwickshire. The Arden 
farmstead remains very much as it was in the sixteenth 
century.] 


So soft the dusk that summer night 

The still moon like a stranger came, 
And, ere we missed the sunset light, 

Made us aware of whiter flame. 
Fair rose she o’er the steading wall, 

Poised there as though she loved to hang 
And let her faery splendor fall 

Where Mary Arden walked and sang. 


The shadows in the hollyhocks 
That trailed their crimson bloom along 
The paling of her garden walks 
Were shaken with a sudden song. 
Some bird, unnamed to earthly ear, 
Smitten mid-wing with beauty’s pang, 
Sought easement of his rapture here 
Where Mary Arden walked and sang. 


This moon, the same that followed her 
Among the quiet orchard trees 

Where still her garments seem to stir 
The ghosts of ancient fragrances! 

That bird, the same that died of bliss 
Long since, but for a sweet hour sprang 

To life and song a night like this 
Where Mary Arden lived and sang! 


We may not know what sort of song 
Lured here the prescient nightingale, 

Or whether it was sweet and strong 
Or fitted to a homely tale: 

We only guess that some far voice 
From future ages to her rang, 

And bade her woman’s- heart rejoice 
While Mary Arden walked and sang. 


WarwICk. 


A Friend in Need. 


BY ESTHER B. TIFFANY. 


It was a fortunate hour for me when, lying 
prone on my face, my lips almost rippling the 
cool waters of a limpid brown pool, I first made 
acquaintance with the caddis-worm. To be sure, 
I did not know his name; but that to me, with 
my woodland friends, is always a minor consid- 
eration. Nor—fortunately, perhaps, for the fur- 
therance of our intimacy—was the caddis-worm 
himself visible. It was his cylindrical, mosaic 
house, trim and sparkling, and swaying lightly on 
the golden sands of the mountain stream, that 
caught my fancy. I rolled up my sleeve, and, 
diving for the delicate little tenement, soon held 
it dripping and iridescent in the hollow of my 
hand. Its owner was undeniably within, but his 
shy withdrawal from the threshold plainly an- 
nounced, “Not at home”; and I made no 
attempt to invade his privacy. For this for- 
bearance he was one day to repay me a hun- 
dred-fold, and stand my friend in an hour of 
direst need. 

I had hoped the prevailing fashion of pursu- 
ing fern and feather each in its native haunt 
would allow my purposeless wanderings to pass 
unnoticed. It would be considered, I fondly 
fancied, that I, too, went to learn, not lounge at 
nature’s fountain-head; but, alas! my palpable 
ignorance regarding warblers and creepers, Os- 
munda and Cyathea, was beginning, in our 
summer boarding-house, to bring me into bad 
repute. 1 

It was one day beside the idle little brook 
that the object of my long mornings in the 
woods was openly called in question; for here, 
by chance, the botanist, the ornithologist, and 
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the geologist, all purposefully afield, encountered 
me. 

“What is your specialty?” they demanded in 
a breath. 

I might have said my specialty was lying on 
rock ledges, first on one and then on another 
sun-warmed, lichen-upholstered hollow; but I 
had a vague misgiving that this would not 
satisfy my strenuous friends. In despair my 
eye wandered to the brimming pool beside me, 
and when, “What is your specialty ?” they again 
insisted, ‘‘Caddis-worms,” I faltered. 

“Caddis-worms?” There was a tone of dis- 
trust in their voices that nettled me. “Certainly, 
caddis-worms,” I repeated stoutly. “Don’t 
you love them? Their houses, I mean?” 

My inquisitors wavered. They had never 
seen the caddis-worm. One had read about it, 
but— ‘ 

Now, indeed, had my hour of triumph arrived. 
What, not know the caddis-worm? Let them 
lie down on their faces, and I would show him 
to them. 

Down they all went, all but the ornithologist, 
who had rheumatism and could not; and with 
grave importance I pointed out to them the 
habitat of my specialty, and in a moment more 
my little friend, prompt to serve, lay shining in 
my hand. 

My reputation was saved; nor was I later at 
pains to discountenance the reports circulated 
through the house that my apparently aimless 
rambles had, as their prospective object, an ex- 
haustive monograph on the manners and cus- 
toms of the caddis-worm. 


Literature. 


A Search for an Infidel.* 


This book illustrates the curious compound 
which makes up the author,—remarkable sim- 
plicity and facility with words, which sometimes 
runs over into infelicity and confusion. The 
dedication is to W. C.G., who is described as 
“a non-attendant companion where beauty waits 
or duty presses.’”? Whether this is intended as 
a compliment or otherwise might be ques- 
tioned. The opening article, “A Search for an 
Infidel,” is illustrative of the career of the author 
and many more liberals. He goes a long dis- 
tance “to find an infidel”: he returns “to find 
him nearer home,—in his own narrowness, his 
own prejudices, his own conceits, and his own 
cowardice.” The trouble with us is that we 
find it so difficult to get over our prejudices, 
conceits, and cowardice, even when they are our 
own property. We like better “The Spade and 
the Pruning Hook,” and especially “Reforesta- 
tion of Tower Hill.” These are charming and 
idyllic in nature, although the latter wanders off 
to a discussion of the Spanish War and Rus- 
sian affairs. The power of Mr. Jones is his 
familiarity; and, although he likes Cymric 
rotundity, he is straightforward and honest. 
But he is pugnacious, and never can go far with- 
out giving somebody or something a dig. His 
chivalry often drags in defunct old topics, or 
Thomas Paine to champion them, without par- 
ticular regard for the appropriateness or the 
harm to be done. 

The peculiar beauty and aptness of Mr. Jones’s 
style is seen in such passages as these: “Plant- 

* A SEARCH FOR AN INFIDEL. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


heey by the Macmillan Company of New York. 
1.50, 
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ing acorns is inspiring work. He who plants. 
them is sure that he will die while the oak is a 
sapling, and that, when his bones have mouldered 
into dust, the oak will be a palace of life, the 
pride of the field, and the joy of the landscape ; 
and that, still farther along, it may be the beam 
of the plough, the hub of the wheel, the prow of 
the ship, or, best of all, the rafters of a home, 
where lovers kiss, children are born, and great- 
ness and goodness are nurtured to become a 
part of that eternity into which he died, forever- 
more to live.” A little too much of a good 
thing, perhaps, but a suggestive sentence. Fe- 
cundity of words sometimes shoulders the 
author and trots off with him at a great pace. 
A sample of this is seen on page 63: “We are 
here among men and women whose hearts are 
devastated with the prairie fires of ambition and 
speculation, whose brains have been scorched 
with selfishness and outwardness, to make a 
Tower Hill of the spirit, a camping ground of 
the soul, a place where children may be restored 
to childlike simplicity, where men and women 
may be renewed in their domestic loyalties, 
where citizens may be snatched from the blister- 
ing winds of partisanship to be revived in the 
gracious shades of principle, under the protect- 
ing limbs, the leafy bowers, of disinterested 
loyalty, international sympathy, cosmopolitan 
enthusiasm, and humanitarian devotion.” The 
style is simpler and far more pleasant in such 
essays as “A Day in Glastonbury,” and “Guide- 
boards.” The chief value of the book is that, in 
every line of it, it recalls the reader from con- 
ventionalism to sympathy and love for nature. 
It is, however, so far behind that admirable 
book, Jess (that charming prose poem), that we 
feel a little impatient with the author for not 
having pruned his words and removed that 
which can only be classed as verbiage. 


TALES OF THE CLOISTER. By Elizabeth G. 
Jordan. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.15.—One can hardly imagine a greater con- 
trast in the life of to-day than that between the 
city room of a great daily newspaper and the 
quiet convent which shelters nuns in sombre 
garb with contracted interests. Yet it is from 
the one to the other that Miss Jordan takes her 
readers; and she shows effectively, doubtless 
out of personal acquaintance with the scenes 
she pictures, that human nature is not changed 
by cloister rules, and will not be cheated of its 
emotions and sensations. These are mainly 
dramas of the spirit, tragedies of silence. Miss 
Jordan has understanding and sympathy for 
phases of life and thought that have little in 
common, and. her book is a welcome and dis- 
tinct addition to the interest of this short story 
series. 


ANTING-ANTING Stories. By Sargent 
Kayme. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.—An 
anting-anting is a fetich, or charm, that enables 
a Filipino to scorn danger and to face certain 
death without fear. It may be a button, a coin, 
a written scrap of paper, a garment, anything; 
but it is at once “a mysterious power to protect 
its possessor and the outward symbol of the 
protection.” These strange tales are written 
with considerable force, and they give a curi- 
ously interesting picture of the island life and 
of a people whose present condition and fate 
should have especial concern at present for 
American readers. Not all the stories are 
tragic or grotesquely horrible, but all have a 
sombre element uppermost,—except, perhaps, 
“Our Lady of Pilar,” which is more of a Idve-' 


— 


“olors shows a side of beef and the different 


‘Litchfield West. Mr. West’s frequent oppor. 
‘tunities of observing the life and character of 
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MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


The popularity of Mr. Theodore F. Seward’s z = 
new book, Spiritual Ki nowing or Bible Sunshine, Selections Bae 2 Day in the Year from 
e Writings of 


among the advocates of Christian Science has ; 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


story than the others. The book will be read 
with interest. 


estimate with many particulars not generally 
known. His account of several incidents show- 
ing President’s McKinley’s kindliness of spirit 
will be read with special interest. 


A Dream oF EMPIRE; OR, THE House OF 
BLENNERHASSET. By William Henry Venable. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.— The 
Century Magazine published recently the true 
story of Blennerhasset, whose conriection with 
Aaron Burr in the attempt to found a south- 
western empire has been the subject of much 
discussion and some difference of opinion. Mr. 
Venable has not. succeeded in his attempt to 
make the most of some very good material; but 
his book is in substantial agreement with the 
facts narrated in that article, and gives an inter- 
esting picture of Burr. The love-story has a 
subordinate interest. 


occasioned a rather curious revelation. A letter 
is published in the first column of the editorial 
page of the Christian Science Sentinel, Mrs. 
Eddy’s official organ, complaining that many 
Christian Science healers are putting Mr. Sew- 
ard’s book into the hands of patients who 
think they cannot fully understand Mrs. Eddy; 
and Mr. Seward is taken to task, not for 
teaching a doctrine at variance with Mrs. 
Eddy’s, but for thinking that any further eluci- 
dation of that doctrine could be desirable. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Bostoa. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


The prize guessing contest has invaded the 
fields of literature. Small, Maynard & Co. are 
issuing a new novel which is to be published 
September 21, entitled Sylvia, The Story of an 
American Countess, which is the first book of 
a young Boston writer, Miss Evalyn Emerson. 
The publishers have invited Blashfield, Blenner, 
Christy, Champney, John Elliott, Alice Barber 
Stevens, A. B. Wenzell, Louise Cox, De Camp, 
Gilbert, Herter, and Hutt, twelve artists known | children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
for their types of beautiful women, to make a 
drawing expressive of the charming heroine. 
Their pictures are reproduced as illustrations ; 
and each reader is invited to choose the best | Glearness and 
conception of the heroine, and indicate the 
order in which he thinks the others should | 5 oer 
rank. The person whose list comes nearest to recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
a choice of the majority will receive a prize of | reading aloud to children.” 
$500. Another prize of $1,000 is to be divided 
among the persons who can successfully name 
the authors of twelve anonymous stories written 
by twelve leading American authors, and form- 
ing a coherent collection of tales, drawing its 
title 4 House Party from the setting of their 
narration. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Candle and the Cat is a bright story for 
little girls, written by Mary F. Leonard, and pub- 
lished in the Sunshine Series by T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. Caro, the lovable little heroine, is full 
of life and spirits, and makes as jolly a com- 

anion for small readers as she did to her 
riends in the book. The influence of the book 
is thoroughly good and wholesome. Another 
book in this series, Our Uncle the Major, is a 
story of New York in 1765 by James Otis, the 
prolific and well-known writer for boys and 
girls. The stamp act riots give occasion for 
rather exciting incident. This series of books 
contains many favorites. The volumes are well 
printed, illustrated with frontispieces, attrac- 
tively bound, and sold for fifty cents each. 


ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a, demand 
ie them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UNITARIAN SUNDAY ScHOOL SocigTy, 25 BEACON 
STREET, or of the publisher, wae 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Essential Man. 


The Magazines. 


Good Housekeeping is a bright and helpful 
magazine, and continually increases its popu- 


larity with housekeepers. The pate number Books Received. 
shows that this popularity is well eserved. —— 
The suggestions given are both sensible and From Lee & Shepard, Boston. A Monograph on Personal Immortality 


practical. The Ralston health movement 1s 
discussed by a thorough student of hygiene, 
with criticism and praise. “The Taming of the 
Dressmaker” is a clever article by a bright 
woman, and its discussion of the morals of 
dressmaking ought to be widely read. Views 
on the punishment of children are iven by 
Susan E. Blow, “mother of the kindergarten 
system in America.’ A chart in the natural 


essica’s Triumph. By Grace LeBaron. 75 cents. in the Light of Reason. 
andy’s Winter. By Amy Brooks. $1.00. 
Betty Seldon, Patriot. By Adele E. Thompson. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Roman Public Life. By A. H, i ice fete 
Words and their Ways in Englis! Speech. By Greenough 
and Kittredge. 
From Harter & Brothers, New York. 
The Would-be Goods. By E. Nesbit. $1.50. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“It is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 
Cardigan. By Robert W. Chambers. $1.50. putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
The King’s Messenger. By Suzanne Antrobus. $1.50, concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
Great Religions of the World. By Eminent Aut orities. | Phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
$2.00. thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
Fiood-tide. By Sarah P. McL. Greene. Bie the steady flow of the argument.” —John Page Hopps, in 
The Right of Way. By Gilbert Parker. $x.50. Light.” London. 
From Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cresse: has given an inter- 
The Lady of Lynn. By Sir Walter Besant. $1.50. esting and profitable study of a problem w! ich can never 
Tangled Trinities. By Daniel Woodroofe. Pe grow old as long as man is what he is. + this [ite yol- 
Ane eS Mutiny. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. $1.50. ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
Worest Folk. By James P or! fneo. from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
rereMillion, By Dorothea Gerard. $1.50. out better than any work of the same size which we know 
% 7 C. McClurg & Co., Chica, the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
tae: gem aa Ne € Scat Ny 0. L mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
ady Lee, an € al Stories. By Hemon Lee] to come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


Price 75 Cents. 


cuts, so as to make them recognizable to the 
householder at the market, and is accompanied 
by an explanatory article by Madam Lemcke. 
‘An article on “Setting the Table” will also be 
found interesting. 


Literary Notes. 


Ensign. $2.00. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


When Hearts are Young. Song for high voice. By 
Maude Spencer Ward. . 

The Shadows of the Evenin Hour. Sacred song for low 
voice. By Herbert C. Peabody, 

Dreamy Days. Song for high voice. By Robert Ashford. 

Danse Coquette. For the piano. By C. J. Wolcott. 

Perpetuum Mobile. For violin and piano. By James H. 


Deafness and Cheerfulness is the title of a 
volume by Rev. A. W. Jackson, author of James 
Martineau: A Biography and Study, which 
Little, Brown & Co. will publish in October. 
It is the result of personal experience, and will 
appeal also to others than those afflicted with 
deafness. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om receipt 
of price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, Se Boston- 
ee 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Kim is published simultaneously in_ many | In oetimer Fields. Song for high voice. By Johannes 
parts of the world, with editions in French, 
German, and one or more Scandinavian transla- 
tions. When one considers that 50,000 copies 
will be ready for the first edition in England 
alone, some estimate of the tremendous issue 
‘can be made. The American publishers, Double- 
day, Page & Co. have already put a large sec- 
ond edition to press. 


rahms. 
Echo. Song for high voice. B Lord peasy Somerset. 
Life and the Rose. Song for bass voice. By Herbert 
Johnson. ‘ 
Harlequinade. For the piano, By C. J. Wolcott. 
Barcarolle. For the piano. By Anton Strelezki. 
Polkette. For the piano. By Anton Strelezki. 
Badinage. For the piano. By Anton Strelezki. 
L.égende. For the piano. By Anton Strelezki. . 
Valse Triste. For the piano. By Anton Strelezki. 
Polketta. For the piano. ee Heinrich Wolfahrt. 
Four Little Pieces in C (treble clef). For the piano. By 


. QO. Armand. ‘ Li 
Two Little Voices. For the piano. By Heinrich Wohl- 


fahrt. 

Four First Grade Pieces (both clefs). For the piano. By 
A. Ehmant. : F 

‘The Overland Limited. For the piano. By T. H, Rol- 
linson. 


Now ready: 


. 1. The Crime that Failed. 
The October Forum opens with a sketch of = {bes 


William McKinley from the pen of Henry 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


the late President enable him to illustrate his 272 Congress Street - = = Boston 
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Che Dome. 
The Sun and the Smail Boy. 


September sun is shining and shining in our yard; 


Upon a Small Boy’s worsted back he’s shining very hard. 


He little thinks, this mighty Sun, in his far distant track, 
How very warm he makes a Small Boy’s worsted back, 
— Little Folks. 


For the Christian Register. 


An Aesthetic Canary Bird. 


BY JEAN S. REMY. 


I wonder if, among the thousands of children 
who love and care for pet canaries, many realize 
that there is just as much difference in the 
characters and dispositions of the birds as their 
is in their little owners. Some birds are out- 
and-out aristocrats, while others are the veriest 
little plebeians. 

I had once a canary who, in spite of all my 
bribes, entreaties, and coaxings, simply would 
not bathe. Every time I came near his cage 
with the little white bath-tub filled with water, 
he would curl up into the sulkiest little yellow 
ball you can possibly imagine. High on the 
topmost perch would he sit, the very picture of 
rage. If I put the tub in the cage, he would 
fight me, shriek out little sharp discordant notes, 
and fly into such a tempest of anger that for 
fear he would hurt himself I had to take out 
the hated tub. 

So deep seated was this yellow atom’s aver- 
sion to bath that I named him “Tramp”; and, 
although as a matter of form I still took the 
tub to him daily, I had resigned myself to his 
untidy nature, when, one day, I accidentally 
broke the white tub, and, in its place I chanced 
to take a curiously shaped little Japanese dish 
of blue and white china. 

As I came near the cage, “Tramp’s” joyous 
morning carol stopped short; and he flew up to 
his topmost perch, as sulky a little bird as you 
would care to see. But what is this? I placed 
the dish in the cage; and, as the sharp little 
black eyes rested on it, the yellow ball flew 
down with outstretched wings and glad chirps 
of joy, perched for an instant on the brim of 
the dish, and then splashed into the water with 
every indication of the utmost joy! I was 
amazed, of course, and could not understand 
the change. Day after day went by, and each 
morning Tramp welcomed his bath in the blue 
and white dish. 

Then, one morning, the blue and white dish 
was broken; and I proffered a white one simi- 
lar to the old one. 

Once more Tramp showed the old aversion to 
his bath. Sulkier than ever now, he flew on his 
topmost perch, and greeted me with shrill chirps 
of rage. So it continued, till I found another 
blue and white dish. Then my esthetic little 
pet resumed his daily bath. 


What the Gold Piece Bought. 


It was a happy day for the little Jacksons, for 
that very morning father had broken the toy 
bank, and counted all the pennies and nickels, 
and had taken them down town with him, and 
at dinner time brought back a beautiful gold 
piece in their place. And, more than that, 
mother said that, just as soon as Hit was quite 
well again, they would take the gold piece and 
buy the party! That was what they had wanted 
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for ever so long,—a party, with ice-cream, you 
know, and crackers to pull and take out tissue- 
paper caps. So, of course, they were happy; 
and Tom and Dick and Meg and Johnnie- 
Jump-Up all kissed Hit harder than usual, and 
started off to school again in high glee. 

Mother was very busy that afternoon. She 
was packing a box of half-worn clothes to send 
out West to Uncle Dick’s poor people; and, 
while she brushed and folded and smoothed 
little dresses and coats, Hit toddled about and 
reached for things she ought not to have. She 
reached for the big vase on the table and Meg’s 
doll and many other things, but the only thing 
she got was something round and yellow and 
not very large; and, when mother opened the fat 
little fist, and looked to see what it was, it 
turned out to be the gold piece. 

Miss Mehitabel Jackson would not give the 
money up. So mother let her alone, only trying 
to keep an eye on the young lady and the gold 
piece, to see that no harm came to either of 
them. The day passed away, and after a while 
the children came trooping home from school. 
The very first thing they wanted—after being 
well kissed, of course—was the gold piece that 
was going to buy the party. 

Then a dreadful thing came to light. The 
gold piece had disappeared! They searched 
high and they searched low. Mother shook out 
Hit’s little skirts, and looked carefully under 
every rug in the room. But there was no sign 
of the money. Then she asked the baby, “Darl- 
ing, did you put it into the drawer?” and “Did 
mother’s baby throw the pretty money out of the 
window?” And to every question Hit would 
show her tiny teeth in a smile, and answer, 
“Yes,”—which, you know, was very annoying to 
the children, who wanted the party so much, 

When father came home, he said he would 
buy another toy bank, and they would start all 
over again; but they could not quite give up 
the hope of finding their gold piece, and every 
few days Meg or Dick or one of the others 
would insist on turning the rugs all up again or 
putting Miss Hit through new questions as to 
where she had put their money. But it was al- 
ways the same, and they did not learn anything 
new. 

It was about a month later when mother got 
a letter from Uncle Dick about the clothes for 
his poor people. She read the letter through at 
breakfast; and, as she came to the last part, she 
gave a funny little cry, and said,— ; 

“O children, do listen to this!” 

Every spoon went down into the oatmeal 
plates, and every child pricked up his ears and 
listened while mother read :— 

“And the best of all was the surprise in the 
pocket of the smallest coat,—Meg’s it must have 
been. If your little ones could have’ seen the 
joy that gold piece brought, they would have 
had a pleasure nothing else can give. Tell 
them all about it, Tell them the little coat 
with the precious money went to a baby girl,—a 
little lame thing, whose back has often ached for 
the easy-chair they have given her now. And 
tell them the children had a party,—all the 
youngsters from the neighborhood, each one 
feeling very fine in something out of the big box. 
And the way those little chaps joined hands and 
danced about their crippled queen was a delight 
to see.” é 

There was a little more, about candy and 
apples the children were so delighted with; 
and then mother looked round at the children 


a minute, and asked :— 
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“Shall I write Uncle Dick it was a mistake? 
Perhaps the chair has not been bought yet, and 
we could still get the money and buy the party.” 

And such a regular chorus came back, “Oh, 
no, mother! oh, no!” that Hit took it up, and 
thumped her spoon against her silver cup toa 
lively “rat-tat-tat,” and sang, “Oh, no! oh, no!” 
until Jane came in and took her, wriggling and 
squealing off to the kitchen.— Augusta Kortrecht, 
in Sunday School Times. 


I Wish! 


“Oh, dear! I wish I’d no lessons to do,” 
sighed Willie. “If I’d lived before William the 
Conqueror came to the throne, I shouldn’t have 
had to go to school at all, but would have just 
played and done whatever I wanted”; and the 
boy threw himself into an easy-chair, the very 
picture of disgust. 

“I wish you wouldn’t talk such rubbish, but 
get on with your lessons and let me get on with 
mine; for I shall never know my geography if 
you make such a noise,” said Ethel. 

“Geography! I hate it. I wish Christopher 
Columbus had never found America, and then 
we should have that much less to learn about. 
The stupid man ought to have”— 

“You're just wasting time with your wishing,” 
interrupted his sister. “And you'll have to learn 
your history, whether you like it or not. So, the 
sooner you begin, the better.” 

“Yes, there you are again! If we’d only 
lived before the Norman Conquest, there’d 
have been no history, worth talking about, to 
learn. I wish I’d been born ten thousand years 
ago or in a wild country where boys don’t go to 
school.” : 

“Very well, then,” laughed Ethel, “you ought 
to be thankful that you are living now instead 
of ten thousand years hence; for you’d have a 
hard time of it then, I’m afraid.” 

Willie tried to look dignified in spite of his 
sister’s ridicule, and still went on airing his 
grievances; but the practical Ethel took up her 
books and went out of the room. The boy 
was still sitting, disconsolately kicking his heels 
together, when he was surprised to hear his 
father call him from the inner room. 

“Willie,” he called, “come here: I want you.” 

Very reluctantly the boy obeyed, for he felt 
ashamed that his father should have overheard 
his foolish grumbling. 

“Willie!” 

“Yes, father,” answered Willie, entering the 
study. 

“Reach me that pictorial history of the nations 
of the world. I want to show you something.” 

Willie was delighted: he liked nothing better 
than to look at pictures with his father. 

“What shall I look for first, father ?” 

“The people of East Anglia, my boy.” 

Willie turned over several Pages until he 
came to the chapter on East Anglia; but it 
did not look at all interesting, so he quietly 
waited until his father had finished writing “and 
turned round. ri 

“Give me the book,” said Mr. Stewart. 
“What I want to show you is a little further 
on. Ah! here it is.” 

It was a picture of a strong, fierce man hold- 
ing a struggling boy by one leg and arm. They 
were just in front of a cottage with a sloping, 
thatched roof; and the child’s eyes were gazing 
up at the roof with a look of great fear, while a 
number of men standing around were laughing 
at the lad’s struggles. 
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«What does it all mean?’ asked Willie:| 12. Desdichado, the disinherited knight. bed of macerated greenbacks,—all that was left 
“What are they going to do to the little boy?” 13. He whom his foster-mother called her] of the missing letter. Uncle Sam at last de- 

“Tis father is about to throw him on the roof | little frog. cided to employ a cat to protect the New York 
of the cottage: if the child manages to catch| 14. A wearer of red and yellow, whose mu-| post-office from rats and mice. The first ap- 
hold of the thatch and prevent himself from | sical ability was useful, but alarming. pointee in the United States Rat and Mouse 


15. One who sailed the seas nearly all his life, Catching Service was a large gray tabby. She 
not for pleasure, not for profit, not for dis-| secured the place through the recommendation 
covery. of her owner, who certified that she was not only 

16. The perfect little gentleman. a good mouser, but also a friend of the Admin- 

17. The king who worked at the forge and istration,—qualities which she at once exempli- 
who, though a brave warrior, received his death-| fied by her work. 
wound in the back. With New York as an example, other post- 

18. The traveller who took a long journey offices asked for cats; and to-day nearly every 
alone without waiting for his wife and children, large office in the United States has its official 
though they started on the same trip soon after- | mouser or rat-killer, who receives from nine to 
ward. twelve dollars a years. This income is expended 

19. The great magician who betrayed him-) under the supervision of the postmasters for the 
self, and lost his power by telling the secret of | purchase of food. Milk is the chief item, for the 
his charm. cats are supposed to provide themselves with 

20, The redskin hero with many of a white meat.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
man’s gifts, who died for his friends, ——_—<—_————————oo 


falling, then he_will be considered a son worth 
keeping; but, if he be so unfortunate as to miss 
his hold, fall off, and get hurt, then he will be 
considered utterly worthless. The poor boy 
will be driven from home and from the neigh- 
borhood, to wander about in search of food and 
shelter.” 

“But why was his father so cruel to him?” 

“Qh, boys did not go to school in those old 
days; but they had to learn to bear all kinds of 
hardships instead.” 

Willie colored deeply, but said nothing. 

“Now we will turn to the Kaffirs of Africa. 
You see those poor boys undergoing severe 
beatings ?” 

“Yes, it looks dreadfully cruel. Oh, why 
are those horrid men beating the poor boys like 
that? Turn the page over, father: I can’t bear 
to look at them.” 

“Yes, it looks frightfully cruel ; and yet it is 
only part of their education. They do not go 
to school in that country; but they undergo a 
training, nevertheless. Those beatings are not 
as a punishment, but simply to make them used 
to bearing pain. Every Kaffir boy has to 
undergo the ‘benquera,’ as it is called, which 
consists of beatings and a series of very arduous 
exercises; but I see you have heard enough for 
the present, so put the book away now.” 

“Father,” said Willie, gravely, “I know why 
you have shown me these pictures; and Ill 
never grumble at having to learn lessons any 
more. I’d rather go to school than to be 
treated like the boys in East Anglia or Kaffir 
Land.”—Beacon. 


The Asters and the Goldenrod. 


Right wealthy is the Goldenrod, 
A very Croesus he; 

The widowed, weeping Asters came 
To crave his charity. 


He gave them each a piece of gold, 
Yellow and round and bright: 

They clasped it in their purple robes, 
And beamed their deep delight. 

Then Goldenrod with stately nod | 
And glowing features cried, There’sa feast ahead 


“Come every fall, and with you all of every oyster lover 
My gold will I divide!” who hasn’t tasted 


Kennedys 


Choosing a Name. 


From the time of my earliest remembrance, I Oysterette S 


had been called simply “Booker.” Before going 
to school, it had never occurred to me that it 
was needful or appropriate to have an additional Ain Oyster Cracker 
name. But, when I heard the school-roll called, with a taste to it. 

I noticed that all the children had at least two 
names; and some of them indulged in what 
seemed to me the extravagance of having three. 
I was in deep perplexity, because I knew that TaceRaeal 
the teacher would demand of me at least two Packages. 
names; and I had only one. So, when the 
teacher asked me.what my full name was, I 
calmly told him “Booker Washington”; and by 
that name I have since been known. Later in 
life I found that my mother had given me the 
name of “Booker Taliaferro” soon after I was 
born. This I revived, and made my full name 
“Booker Taliaferro Washington.” I think there 
are not many men in our country who have had 
the privilege of naming themselves.—Booker 7. 
Washington. 


—Sarah/. Day. 


Guess Again. 


[Several lists of “best books for children” 
have been recently published. The books in 
which appear the characters described below 
are included in all such lists, and the characters 
themselves are familiar to nearly all children. 
Answers will be given next week. E. E. M.] 

{. The child of wonder, rocked in a linden 
cradle bound with reindeer sinews. , 4 

2. The king of outlaws and the prince of good 
fellows. 

3. The prince who asked to have his palace 
left unfinished. 

4, The first centipede, who fought at Slatten’s 
Hill. 

5. Craftiest of counsellors, most unfortunate 
of travellers, the only one of thirty heroes who 
did not love the most beautiful woman of his 


Soldonlyin Price 


5 cents. 


age. 

“ He who made shipwreck, solitude, hard- 
ship, irresistibly fascinating. © 

7. “I’m not nice and quiet,” said she; but 
she was the most delightful of good comrades 
. a" and her author’s chief representative. 


Cats as Government Officials. 


Several years ago a letter containing a large cape 
sum of money disappeared from the New York Company. 
post-office. A month after the disappearance a 
desk in one of the rooms was moved, and on the 


floor was found a nest of young rats resting on a 


“HE THAT WORKS EASILY, WORKS 
SUCCESSFULLY.” CLEAN HOUSE WITH 


SAPOLIO 


8. The child friend of a great novelist and 
poet, who detested mathematics and declared 
that “eight times eight and seven times seven 
is what nature itself cannot endure.” 

9. The Christmas child, who gave the jolliest 
party on record. — * : 

ro, Lollo’s master and Tony’s friend. 

11. The gentle child, whose strange advent- 
ures have provided children with amusement, 
statesmen with illustrations, and wise men with 
arguments. : ; 
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Good News. 


Our Country. 


O Beautiful, my country! 
Be thine a nobler care 
Than all thy wealth of commerce, 
Thy harvests waving fair: 
Be it thy pride to lift up 
The manhood of the poor; 
Be thou to the oppressed 
Fair Freedom’s open door ! 


O Beautiful, our country ! 
Round thee in love we draw; 
Thine is the grace of Freedom, 
The majesty of Law. 
Be Righteousness thy sceptre, 
Justice thy diadem ; 
And on thy shining forehead 
Be Peace the crowning gem! 
—Frederick L. Hosmer, 


Parker Memorial. 


Tous in Boston the sixth day of October, 1901, 
marks a step forward of great interest,—worthy, 
indeed, to be named, as we enumerate the great 
moral enterprises which are to direct the new 
century. 

The religious enterprises of which the build- 
ing known as the “Parker Memorial’ is to be the 
centre are renewed and enlarged. They are 
placed under the direction of a consecrated man, 
a self-sacrificing man of genius and practical 
executive ability. He is not, however, the only 
workman. They are to be made a central and 
essential part of the Bewe volent Fraternity, 
which is the Latin name—a little stilted as was 
the fashion of our ancestors—of that agreement 
of the churches of Boston to take care of the 
people in Boston who are not included in their 
separate organizations. Saint Francis organized 
the less against the large, the minor brothers 
against the major. As Christianity advances, 
we recognize no such lines of greater or less. 
But, naturally, a line can be drawn between a 
few thousand people who own or hire pews in 
eight or ten meeting-houses and the hundreds 
of thousands of people who have moved into 
Boston since the American Revolution, perhaps. 
In the eye of the good God the Irishwoman 
who landed yesterday, whose husband died on 
the passage, and who has lost the paper which 
told where they were going in North Dakota, is 
as legitimate an object for the Church of Christ 
as is the family of Mrs. Mortimer Champernoon, 
who has a pew in Mr. Eells’s church and whose 
ancestors were here a few years before Winthrop 
came. 

For these unaffiliated people, the “outside 
brethren and sisters,” Joseph Tuckerman organ- 
ized what he called the “Ministry-at-large.’”’ In 
the advancing work of this ministry, Mr. Wendte 
takes the formal direction of the ministrations 
which have their centre at the Parker Memorial. 

Joseph Tuckerman began his work as a 
“minister-at-large” on the 5th of November, 
1826; that is, he then took this work as his only 
public duty. He had interested himself in such 
work while he was minister of Chelsea. To 
assist in it, he sooner or later enlisted young men 
of enthusiasm and energy, who gave new forms 
to some of the enterprises he started. To what 
he and the men around him did, we owe it that 
Boston is Boston. We have not any St. Giles, 
or any Five Points, or any such place as the 
Parisian district around Montmartre here; and 
we owe that to Joseph Tuckerman and his men. 


| of all who are responsible. 


The Christian Register 


By which I mean that, from the beginning, he 
and they undertook to meet social problems by 
moral enginery. They attacked pauperism just 
as Garrison attacked slavery; and they meant 
to abolish it,—a work perfectly possible. The 
Industrial Aid Society, the evening schools, the 
Provident Relief, the regulation of pawn-brok- 
ing, the Associated Charities, all spring directly 
from the enginery set in order by these remark- 
able men, when Boston had one-tenth of the 
population it has now. The centre around 
which all this radiates is the “Benevolent Fra- 
ternity.” 

It is now proposed that the central office of 
the Fraternity, which is the connecting link of a 
hundred agencies which it has set on foot, shall 
eventually be established at the Parker Memo- 
rial. At that memorial building there will, we 
may hope, grow up new enterprises, all with the 
same object,—the uplifting of the people of the 
town by moral and religious enterprises. The 
large parlors can be utilized for clubs or reading- 
rooms, as are those of the Christian Union. An 
employment bureau of skilled and educated 
workmen and workwomen is much needed in 
that district. It is largely a district of new- 
comers who do not yet understand Boston,—as, 
indeed, old Boston hardly understands herself. 
For them the Memorial Hall will be the fit social 
centre. 

The region south of Boylston Street, east of 
the Providence Railroad, used to be called the 
“South End.” The name of “Middle-of-the- 
town” is more fit for the northern ward in this 
region to-day. For the whole region, peopled 
largely by new-comers, the provision which our 
confederate churches make is the establishment 
of Warren Street Chapel, the Morgan Chapel, 
the Church of the Disciples, and the Parker 
Memorial. A plan, if it may be called such, 
which has so few centres of work, requires the 
most prompt and generous endeavor on the part 
In this case the per- 
sons responsible are a host, if they only under- 
stood their province. Itis not Mr, Wendte only 
or the officers at the Memorial Building who are 
to be set to work next Sunday. Every man and 
woman in Boston who dares say, “Our Father 
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who art,” must, as God’s son or daughter, go to 
work in the Father’s business. And he must go 
to work systematically. Now nobody can make 
a better suggestion for such system, especially to 
young men and women who are just assuming 
such a responsibility, than to say: “Go down to 
Mr. Wendte, and tell him to assign your duty to 
you. He will tell you how and where you can 
lift up those that have fallen down; how you 
can feed the hungry or clothe the naked; where 
you can make life more cheerful and less lonely ; 
how you can open deaf ears and blind eyes; how 
you can visit the prisoner or take care of him 
when he comes out of prison; how you can do 
any of the things you are asked to do in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew.” 
; EDWARD E. HAteE. 


The Birds in October. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


In the month of October the most interesting 
phase of Nature is her show of color, the exhi- 
bition of what she can do in the way of brilliant 
hues with bare leaves, which all summer have 
been simply green. The result is a wonder and 
a delight. The most gorgeous array of flowers 
pales beside the glory of October trees. At this 
time a railway trip through the Alleghany. or 
any of the Eastern mountain ranges is something 
never to be forgotten. Each mountain is a huge 
bouquet of red and yellow, of all shades and every 
sort of combination, toned down and harmonized 
by the dark green of scattering evergreens. And, 
as if to round out the season with a blaze of 
glory, this wonderful color exhibit is usually 
accompanied by some of the most enjoyable 
weather of the year,—crisp, not cold, airy, but 
not windy, fresh, but not wet. 

In this month migration may be said to be 
over, though a few birds linger in the Eastern 
and Middle States. But they are silent and re- 
tiring, so that only those who seek them are 
aware of their presence. Of those who have 
been around our houses during the summer, the 
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field and vesper sparrow may be found by 
‘searching, the purple finch and the hermit 


thrush have not entirely deserted, and the red- 
winged blackbird and purple grackle still linger 
in their summer haunts. When the season is 
not too severe, some of the seed-eaters will see 
the year out before leaving us; but we cannot 
count on this good fortune. / 

It is a good time to make the acquaintance of 
a class we have neglected during the bird-full 
days of summer,—some of the silent ones who 
do not come about us nor make themselves 
obvious by song, yet who are as worthy of study 
as any of our winged neighbors. These are the 
hawks and owls, unfortunately under the ban of 
popular prejudice, simply because they are not 
known. Owls especially are most interesting, 
and show to those who win their confidence, not 
only great individuality of character, but un- 
usual intelligence, perfect fearlessness, and an 
affectionate disposition. 

The writer who signs himself “A Son of the 
Marshes” has studied birds of prey from his 
boyhood, and is moved to remonstrate against 
the injustice of the common notions and the 
usual treatment of those birds. “Is it not pos- 
sible,” he says, “for the beings that have been 
created with man as his companions, to have fair 
play in God’s world?” It appears at present it 
is not, if they happen to be classed as Birds of 
Prey. It seems impossible to awaken any in- 
terest or secure any mercy for them. Notwith- 
standing the work of the!Department of Agri- 
culture of the United States, and the published 
proofs of the great usefulness of this class of 
birds, it seems utterly hopeless to attempt to 
convince farmers and cultivators that the occa- 
sional chicken that falls into their talons is amply 
paid for by the mice and other destructive rodents 
which preceded it. “I always shoot hawks and 
owls,’ said a farmer. “We are never troubled 
by mice or any small animals.” 

“Yes,” I said, “simply because the birds you 
are killing have served you so well. Go on and 
kill your hawks and owls, and see how long you 
will be able to say that.” 

This man’s attitude was the more discourag- 
ing, because he had been bright enough to find 
out for himself the usefulness of another misun- 
derstood bird,—the common crow. 

“J Jearned,” he said at another time, “in one 
lesson to respect and even value the crow; and 
now I never allow one to be shot.” And he 
went on to tell me the story. He had one year 
a plague of cutworms, which got into a cornfield 
and threatened to destroy it. Some one wise in 
those matters told him the only remedy was to 
go through the fields every morning, and, where 
he saw a stalk of corn cut off, to dig out the 
worm and kill it. In desperation he began on 
his big cornfield this almost hopeless under- 
taking. He worked one day at it, tired himself 
completely out, and nearly broke his back, as he 
said. The next morning the worms were as 
plentiful as ever. He began to think he would 
abandon the corn to them, when he noticed some 
crows walking around among the young plants. 
Of course, he thought they belonged to the army 
of destroyers,—as if the worms were not enough 
to finish the crop. For a wonder he did not at 
once proceed to shoot them; but, in an unusual 
“spasm of sense,” he resolved to find out posi- 
tively what they were about. To his surprise he 
discovered that they were doing just what he 
had been attempting at such expense of muscle 
and temper,—digging out and killing cutworms. 
He instantly decided to leave the field, and let 
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the crows work for him. He did; and the birds 
cleared the ground completely, doing no harm 
whatever to the corn. He will probably need a 
similar lesson to teach him the value of the 
birds of prey. 

The writer above mentioned tells many inter- 
esting things characteristic of owls,—among the 
rest, of their control of their plumage. The 
breast feathers of one of his pets, he says, 
seemed to grow in long stripes; and he could 
throw them back each side, as a man throws 
open his coat. Other observers have noted the 
same peculiarity, particularly Frank Bolles, who 
says that his owls would tuck back their feathers 
when taking food, as a lady lifts her dress out of 
the dirt ; also, that for purposes of conceal- 
ment, making himself look like his surroundings, 
an owl can make himself (by control of his 
plumage) tall and slim when he is among splin- 
ters of a broken stump or wide and flat if he is 
on the ground. 

“The Son of the Marshes” dwells particularly 
upon the affectionate disposition of those birds, 
and especially their attachment to people. He 
says—what will seem absurd to persons who 
have decided that birds are machines, governed 
entirely by “instinct” and incapable of any of 
the emotions of humanity, but will not surprise 
those who have closely studied living birds— 
that “dt is quite an easy matter to break the 
heart of a bird”; and he gives some instances 
which could easily be matched on this side of 
the water. 

The absence of fear in these “wise men of the 
woods” is a remarkable and interesting trait. 
It has often been observed by persons who 
have captured owls that they are never wild ; 
though they are sometimes savage, they show no 
fear. 

Both hawks and owls are birds of dignity. 
They are always ready to defend themselves, 
and they never allow indignities; but they do 
not go into panics and “lose their head.” The 
popular saying “stupid as an owl” arises, no 
doubt, from the bird’s manner, and proves only 
the stupidity of the originator of the saying. 
Audubon speaks indignantly of the outrage of 
branding a bird as stupid simply because, he 
is misunderstood. He says, “When I read or 
hear of a stupid animal in a wild state, I cannot 
help wishing that the stupid animal who speaks 
thus was half as wise as the brute he despises, 
so that he might be able to thank his Maker for 
what knowledge he may possess.” 

That those birds are capable of strong at- 
tachments among themselves has been seen 
in many instances. Such, for example, as a 
widowed bird plainly mourning and grieving 
over his loss, and remaining in solitary condi- 
tion year after year. A striking instance of 
attachment was told, by an observer, of a pair 
of fish-hawks whose nest tree was burned in 
one of those carelessly started fires in the 
Minnesota woods. As the fire drew near 
their nest, in which were the featherless young, 
the birds showed great anxiety, flying around, 
uttering cries of distress, and every few mo- 
ments going to the nest to look after the help- 
less nestlings. At length the fire reached their 
own tree and quickly swathed it in flames, upon 
which both the distracted birds, with one ac- 
cord, plunged through the cloud of fire and 
smoke, and perished with their little ones. 

Hawks and owls are solitary, each pair living 
by itself ; and some of them are known to mate 
for life. 
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The Future of Power. 


Although the wisest cannot foresee the paths 
on which the conquests of civilization in the 
centuries to come are to be won, it is clear that 
these gains are to depend upon the access 
which man may have to the various sources of 
dynamic power and to the various metals by 
which he may apply it to his needs. Two 
centuries ago our ancestors had their own 
bodies and those of their domesticated animals 
at their service, and in addition to these scanty 
sources of energy a little help from very simple 
water-wheels, from windmills, and the sails of 
ships. At the time of Queen Anne’s death we 
may reckon the value of this as less than one- 
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tenth of what is termed one-horse power for 
each English speaking person. That is to say, 
somewhere about the force required to lift 
a weight of one and a half tons one foot ina 
minute. At the end of Victoria’s reign the 
average share of energy at the service of each 
person of our race is at least twenty times as 
much, or sufficient to lift that weight in the 
like time to the height of twenty feet. 

In reckoning the future of man’s control of 
dynamic power, we need, first of all, to see that 
what he has won or may hereafter win depends 
on certain very simple primary conditions, on 
the heat of the sun, on that of the underearth, 
and-on the rise and fall of the tides along the 
shores of the oceans. So far, with exceptions 
so trifling as not to be worth noticing, the energy 
which has been at man’s disposal has come from 
the sun. Whether it has been gained through 
the muscles of his own body or those of his 
domesticated animals, by means of soils, wind- 
mills, or water-wheels, or in a more remote 
way by means of fuel, it is but solar energy, the 
tiny part of that energy which, streaming through 
the spaces, falls upon our insignificant little 
sphere, to be held in by its atmosphere and set 
to divers kinds of work,—in work ranging from 
the winds and currents of the sea to that which 
sends the blood through our veins. 

By far the richest in coal of all the continents 
is North America. In proportion to the area of 
its habitable lands, it has perhaps twice as much 
as any other. It is not unlikely that its avail- 
able store of fossil fuel, including the oil-bearing 
States, equals that of Europe and Asia together. 
These stores, being mainly in the eastern part of 
the continent, and, with the exception of a small 
area in Nova Scotiaand on the Canadian Pacific 
coast, within the United States, promise to give 
that nation in large measure control of the eco- 
nomic future of the lands about the Atlantic. 

If the use of the rainfall descending from the 
land to the sea as a source of power becomes as 
general as it promises to be, the demand for 
coal may soon become limited to the require- 
ments for heating dwellings, for propelling ocean 
steamers, and for smelting ores. This will so 
far reduce the tax upon mineral fuel as greatly 
to extend the time during which the store will 
be available. It will, moreover, bring about a 
change in the conditions of various parts of the 
world as determined by the power to which they 
may have access. 

In place of reckoning on their stores of 
carbon formed by ancient solar energy, we shall 
have to compute the amount of their rainfall 
and the height through which it falls in passing 
to the sea. On this basis the forecast of the 
future industrial development of States would 
be much changed. The tropical lands, for 
the reason that they have the greatest rainfall, 
would, so far as this resource goes, have the 
foremost place. Mountain regions, such as the 
Alps and the Himalayas, now out of the reckon- 
ing, would be regions of promise. In this 
electrical age North America would have to 
be counted as second to the sister continent 
of the South, but, area for area, below none of 
the other great lands. 

It would be interesting to consider the pos- 
sible sources of power in the petroleum-bearing 
rocks and in the oil states such as abound in 
certain regions, as well as the possibility, some 
years ago much discussed, of gathering the 
direct rays of the sun, turning them to account 
as by means of steam. But in the present or 
clearly foreseeable state of our arts it is evident 


that the contest is between coal and water|of the heart. 
power derived from rivers and possibly from world’s guarantee for the persistent life of re- 
the tides, with the chance that the mills of the ligion. 

world in the time to come are in the main to be 
turned by that form of solar energy which takes 
shape in the rainfall on its way to the sea— 
Prof. N.S. Shaler, in Christian Work. 


We may take it as an axiom that the highest 
feeling represents the purest truth. The Church 
teaches us not so much by its logic as by its 
intuitions. The moments of our profoundest 
emotion are the times of our truest enlighten- 
ment. 
investigation of years had left unsolved. So is 


it that the great moments when feeling is un-| in place. 


locked become our times of illumination. 
is why death is often so full of prophecy. What 
course of reasoning would have been equivalent, 
with Charlotte Bronté, to the light that gleamed 
on her poor brother’s destiny at the moment of 
his passing! 
and a marble calm began to succeed the last 
dread agony, I felt, as I had never felt before, 
that there was peace and forgiveness for him in 
heaven.” How strange that men should think 
of death as a finality, when its advent becomes 
both for those who pass and for those who remain 
the birth-hour of sublimest emotion! 
Boehme, dying at Gérlitz, asked his son “if he 
had not heard that sweet melodious music,” 
and when, saying smilingly, “now I go hence into 
Paradise,” he yielded up his spirit, what is the 
experience that we here call death? The logic 
of materialism breaks down before these voices 
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The rebirths of feeling are the 


“Tf e’er, when faith had fall’n asleep, 
I heard a voice, ‘Believe no more,’ 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 

That tumbled in the Godless deep; 


“A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 


Stood up and answered, ‘I have felt.’” 
—The Christian World. 


Truth in Emotion. 


Chicago Letter. 


Chicago is still wearing her mourning gar- 
ments. The sombre decorations which appeared 
upon our buildings in the days following the 
death of the President are many of them still 
President McKinley had frequently | 
visited Chicago. He was well known and well 
loved by its people, and the close of his life 
was marked by scenes such as have never been 
witnessed in this city before. 

At the street corner in front of the Unitarian 
headquarters there was gathered on the last 
evening of the President’s life a crowd of from 
two to three hundred people. They waited 
patiently late into the night in front of the 
Tribune Building for the last bulletins from 
Buffalo. Finally there came the announcement 
that the President had breathed his last. A 
hush fell upon the crowd, which was broken 
by a voice singing the opening lines of “Nearer, 
my God, to thee.” Almost instantly this hymn 
was taken up by the others. When it was 
finished, there came another pause, after which 
at the bidding of still another voice, exclaiming, 
“Let us pray,” it is said that the whole company 
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knelt in prayer. Then they finally rose, and 
quietly dispersed. Thus was the religious 
significance of this memorable scene felt and 
exemplified by a random company of watchers 
at that early morning hour. ; 

On the day appointed by the President’s 
proclamation for the memorial service, only 
two of our Unitarian churches in Chicago had 
opened their doors after the summer recess. 
The Third Church united with several other 
churches in the neighborhood in a union service 
at the Sacramento Avenue Methodist Church, 
at which Mr. Backus was one of the speakers. 
A very large company attended, and overflow 
meetings were held inthe basement. A special 
service conducted by Mr. Lazenby at Unity 
Church was also well attended. The address 
of Hon. George E. Adams at this meeting has 
been printed in the October number of the 
Chicago Calendar. At McVicker’s theatre 
another meeting was held, in which several 
liberal ministers took part, among them Dr. 
Thomas, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, and Rev. 
R. A. White. 

It is interesting to notice the evolution of the 
plans for the religious services at Chicago Uni- 
versity. Thus far the public services have been 
conducted under the auspices of the Christian 
Union and held on Sunday afternoon at four 
o’clock, the addresses having been given by 
speakers who were secured from time to time as 
opportunity offered. A recent gift to the uni- 
versity has enabled it to adopt another plan, 
which is virtually the one which has been tried 
for several years at Harvard. Distinguished 
preachers from different denominations have 
been engaged to reside at the university for 
several weeks at a time, speaking at the chapel 
assemblies and the public services on Sunday 
and appointing hours at which they can be con- 
sulted by the students. 

The administrative board in charge of these 
matters has approved the following ‘ist of 
names recommended by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Worship as university preachers for the 
coming year: Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., Edin- 
burgh; Rev. Charles J. Little, D.D., president 
of Garrett Biblical Institute; Rev. F. W. Gun- 
saulus, D.D.; Rev. Joseph Twichell, Hartford, 
Conn.; and Rev. E. Benjamin Andrews, D.D., 
chancellor of University of Nebraska. 

The various activities of the Western Confer- 
ence are once more under way under circum- 
stances more favorable than have confronted it 
for many years. Four dormant churches have 
begun the work of the year with settled minis- 
ters in their pulpits: Underwood, Minn., under 
the leadership of Rev. Hans Peterson; Kenosha, 
Wis., where Rev. Florence Buck will be in- 
stalled next month, the president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association preaching the ser- 
mon; Wichita, Kan., which has summoned to 


_ its pulpit Rev. W. S. Vail from Sioux City; and 


Perry, Ia., where Miss Elizabeth Padgham is 
about to begin her ministerial labors. Only 
two of these ministers are new accessions, inas- 
much as Miss Buck and Mr. Vail have pre- 
viously been asssociated with our Western 
work. The Sioux City congregation, however, 
has taken prompt steps to fill the vacancy there 
by the call of Rev. J. D. O. Powers of Kenne- 
bunk, and is anxiously awaiting his reply. Miss 
Buck’s successor at Manistee remains to be 
chosen. 

Preparations are now under way for a series 
of State conferences to be held in October and 
November. The first of these conferences will 
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begin at Sheffield, Ill., October 14, the second 
session will be that of the Iowa Unitarian As- 
sociation at Davenport during the latter part 


of the same week, the third that of the Michigan 


Conference in Detroit, and the fourth that of 
the Wisconsin Conference in Madison on the 


week following. During the last week of Octo- 


ber the Minnesota Conference will hold its 
annual session at Luverne; and the last session 
of the series will be that of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Conference at Lincoln, Neb., November 
4to6. The conferences are fortunate in secur- 
ing the attendance of the well-known corre- 


sponding secretary of the Women’s National 
Alliance, Mrs. Mary B. Davis. 
the entire round, and her services are in requi- 


sition at various intervening points through 


which she will pass. The president of the 


American Unitarian Association is also to at- 


tend nearly all of these meetings. As usual, 
the secretary of the Western Conference expects 
to be present also. And, so far as possible, 
the services of the ministers in attendance will 


be .utilized for missionary work at adjacent 


points. Our work this fall ought to receive 
considerable impetus as the result of these 


meetings in widely separated parts of the coun- 


try. F.C. S. 


The Theodore Parker Memorial. 


BY REV. C, W. WENDTE. 


The extensive alterations and improvements 
which have been made at the Theodore Parker 
Memorial during the past summer have been 
completed ; and next Sunday evening, October 6, 
at 7.30 o’clock, religious services will be resumed 
in Memorial Hall. This opening service will be 
devoted to a welcome to the new minister, in 
which Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, D.D., Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
president of 
Churches, Rev. Edward A. Horton, and R. A. 
Woods of the South End House will unite. 
The music will be provided by the newly organ- 
ized chorus choir, under its choir-master, Mr. 
F. W. Wodell, formerly musical director at Rug- 
gles Street Baptist Church. A general invitation 
is extended to allinterested to be present, After 
the service the whole edifice is to be thrown 
open for inspection. 

The improvements include the repainting and 
redecoration of the entire structure, new electric 
lighting, the reseating of the lower or Fraternity 
Hall, a new choir gallery, a new entrance and 
staircase to the smaller hall from Berkeley 
Street, a suite of patlors and offices, and many 
changes for the better in the gymnasium and 
class-rooms. ; 

The committee of the Benevolent Fraterni 
in charge of the work consisted of Rev. Messrs. 
Edward Cummings, Paul Revere Frothingham, 
and Mr. E. C. Bradlee. Rev. C. W. Wendte 
has superintended the improvements since Au- 
gust 1, and planned the work and recreation of 
the coming year. This will include regular 
Sunday evening services, which, as the only con- 
tinuous evening service held by a Unitarian 
church in Boston, will, it is hoped, attract persons 
from all parts of the city, —a hope which the 
location of the Parker Memorial on the border 
line between the South and West Ends of 
Boston would seem to encourage. 

The week-day activities will consist of educa- 
tional industrial classes,— of which eight or ten, 
under competent instructors, have already been 
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PAY $6 FOR AN OSTRICH PLUME 


when one can be had for one-half that 
amount by using your old feathers as a 
lining to one new top, which we furnish, 
thus making a rich handsome plume? This 
work is so skilfully done that the keenest 
observer cannot detect the presence of old 
feathers. Call and see for yourself or send 
for our illustrated catalogue. 

All sizes of choice ostrich feathers for sale 
at reasonable prices. 

Feathers curled on your hat while you 


wait. 
H. METHOT, 


French Feather Dyer and Dresser, 
53 Temple PI., Boston, Mass. 


FALL OVERCOATS 


Our stock is complete, and includes a 
variety of fabrics, cut in correct styles and 
carefully made in our workshops on the 
premises. 

PRICES $15 to $30 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 WASHINGTON STREET 


5 Rooms .... $75 
7 Rooms .... 95 
9 Rooms .... 110 
PIPING, 
REGISTERS, 
Etc., 


‘i ALL COMPLETE. 
with a 


Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out, see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
Dicuton. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 


This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


—_—_—_———— 
A YOUNG WOMAN of culture and refinement 
desires position as companion to a middle-aged or 
elderly woman. Best of references furnished on applica- 
tion’to this office. Address Box 192, Unton City, Pa. 
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organized,—a class under Mr. Wendte, in the 
life and writings of Theodore Parker, mothers’, 
young men’s, and young women’s clubs, lectures, 
dramatic and musical entertainments, a series of 
receptions to men and women eminent for their 
gifts and services, a reading-room and library, 
etc. The well-equipped printing-office will be 
in charge of Mr- Harold Holmes of the American 
Type Foundry. 

The edifice will be open every day and evening 
from 9 A.M. till 10 P.M. The minister will be at 
his study from 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. daily to answer 
calls for information, sympathy, or service. The 
lady assistants, Miss Flora M. Whipple, for 
eight years past so efficient in Parker Memorial 
affairs, and Miss Anne Jenison, long and favor- 
ably known through her services in Associated 
Charity and church work, will share in the labor 
of conducting the institutional side of the move- 
ment. Mr. W. P. Getchell will remain as janitor 
and general helper, and others will lend their 
aid. 

The principal aim of the Parker Memorial 
will hereafter be to reach as many as possible 
of the young men and women employed in the 
neighborhood in stores, workshops, and factories, 
and provide them with a homelike evening 
resort and educational and recreative oppor- 
tunities. To this end there has been organized 
a Theodore Parker Fraternity, whose objects 
are “to promote pure religion and practical 
righteousness, selfimprovement, and social ser- 
vice, in the spirit of Theodore Parker.” The 
honorary officers are: Edwin D. Mead, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Ednah Cheney, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Rev. Charles 
G. Ames, D.D., Rev. John W. Chadwick, Rev. 
James De Normandie, Louis Prang, and George 
W. Stevens. 

The Executive Committee includes Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D., who has taken the 
deepest interest in the reorganization of the 
Parker Memorial work, Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings, Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, Mr. 
Edward C. Bradlee, Miss C. Louise Smith, Miss 
Bertha D. Eaton, William C. Parker, Henry 
Wilder Foote, and others. 

The Sphinx Club, consisting of young people 
from the Second and other Boston churches, 
with Miss Ruth Horton as president, will con- 
tinue its valuable work among the children of 
the neighborhood. The Boston Fruit and 
Flower Mission, Martha and Mary Club, Hale 
House, and other local philanthropies will, as 
hitherto, avail themselves of the hospitalities of 
the Parker Memorial. In these and other ways 
the latter looks forward to a prosperous and use- 
ful year, and invites visitors and helpers to 
participate in its activities for the common 
good. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D, Homer, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 2 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. reports or notices shoul 
be sent to her. 


The hours from four to six of Thursday after- 
noon of the Saratoga Conference were devoted" 
to the interests of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 

A reception was held by the officers in the 
parlors of the United States Hotel during the 
first hour. After that the audience was seated 
in the same room, and an hour’s meeting 
followed. 

Mr. Percy A. Atherton, the president of the 
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Union, gave a brief account of the work and 
ideals of the society. He said that it is quite 
the custom nowadays to give names to different 
periods of time. Perhaps as good aname for 
our time as anyis the age of progress,—prog- 
ress in politics, in education, and, let us hope, in 
religious thought. We are anxious that the 
Young People’s Religious Union should do its 
part in furthering the religious progress of our 
church. 

But before there can be real progress in any 
direction there must be a solid foundation on 
which the progress may rest. Therefore, the 
primary object of the Union is to strengthen and 
deepen the religious life of our young people. 
The Union furnishes a place where the young 
people, under the guidance of their elders, may 
meet for the purpose of discussing the truths of 
the faith which they have inherited. We are 
trying to train up the present generation of young 
people to know exactly where it stands on the 
vital principles of the Unitarian belief. 

Mr. Atherton went on to say that this should 
be done earnestly, enthusiastically, and yet 
without the undue emotional enthusiasm which 
cannot live. Our young people should learn 
why they are Unitarians, and be able to support 
their belief. 

“We are fond of saying,” he continued, “that 
we have for our cardinal principles Truth, 
Worship, and Service. Yet these are empty 
phrases unless they mean something in our 
daily life.” 

The unions should furnish what in a way are 
preparatory classes to our churches. In our 
search for the truth the unions are ready to 
learn from any source whatsoever and to profit 
by all the instruction they receive. 

“Service” means the support of the individual 
churches. Many unions do much for the actual 
life of the church, furnishing flowers, music, 
and even at times, in the absence of the min- 
ister, carrying on the church services. But, 
while all that is good and necessary, Mr. 
Atherton said that the Union has undertaken 
more. It tries to and has for the past three 
years carried on some all-together work. Some- 
thing in which all our unions can join, some 
benevolent work which brings their interests 
closely together, seems of vital importance. 
So for the past three years the Union by the 
help of the individual societies has done what 
it could toward the support of the church in 
the college town of Amherst, Mass. Not that 
it is to be supposed that there is a very large 
field for our work in the college itself. Its 
chapel furnishes rich field for the students. 
But there is a band of loyal Unitarian men and 
women in the town itself who are worthy all 
our help, and who are looking to the time when 
they may become self-supporting. So we have 
helped Amherst; and now we hope to broaden 
our work and do something for the new church 
at Dallas, Tex. And we hope that each year 
we can add some new object to our list. 

Our search for the truth and our efforts to 
help ourselves by doing some practical work 
for others deepens the purpose of our lives, so 
that our worship is fuller and richer. We try 
in the unions to hold services which shall be 
dignified, reverent, and full of the true religious 
spirit. 

PWe cannot hope for sudden changes, we do 
not want them; for we wish above all things to 
have the growth of the Union healthy and sure. 

But, as the speaker said, “we can look for- 
ward to a building up among the young people 
of to-day, who in another generation will be 
the older people of the churches, of a better 
appreciation and a deeper admiration for Uni- 
tarian truths.” 

At the close of his address, Mr. Atherton 
introduced Rev. Charles E. St. John, who 
spoke briefly on “What the Union signifies 
to our Church.” 

Mr. St. John said that he was glad to give en- 
couragement to a movement which has been 
begun as a “splendid protest against one of the 
greatest mistakes which our churches have been 
making,— the mistake of thinking that, to inter- 
est young people, you must amuse them. You 
hold a dance or some kind of an entertainment, 
and because the young people come, and per- 
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haps some from other churches come, you think 
you are “holding the young people.” This is a 
mistake which the Young People’s Religious 
Union is proving to be such. They are showing 
that there are young men and young women 
who believe their church means more than that, 
who dare to stand up and say so, and to show 
that their religion and all these vital questions 
do interest them, and that they do not want 
simply to be amused. 

He then urged that “the unions train the 
young people to express themselves on these 
religious subjects “whenever and wherever 
they arise, providing, of course, that the occa- 
sion be a fitting one.” A personal word does 
more than volumes of sermons, for the great- 
est good of the sermon comes from the per- 
sonality of the preacher. When our young men 
and women have learned to express themselves 
honestly, enthusiastically, and sincerely on all 
occasions regarding what Unitarians think, they 
will be able to do much for their church. 

But there was a caution which the Union 
should bear in mind; that is, that, with all they 
may feel they stand for, they are learners only. 
They should not try to revolutionize church 
methods or to govern their churches. Let them 
remember that they are disciples, followers of 
the workers and teachers who go before. Let 
them be “ready to obey orders.” To “obey 
orders” is a phrase not often heard in Unita- 
rian teaching. But what can be more neces- 
sary? We must be willing to work together 
more and to work less on our own separate 
methods, as in the past, if the Unitarian Church 
is to do effective work in the future. So that, if 
sometimes all the young people can do is to 
obey orders, to be willing disciples, that is all 
they need ask. Let them stand ready to do the 
work which is given them by their leaders, so 
that the work may be done with one accord. 

Mr. St. John next spoke of the missionary 
field as another place in which the Union can 
help the church. “The missionary spirit is the 
coming spirit in the Unitarian denomination.”’ 
Already the young people have taken up work 
in this direction. Let them continue and train 
up young men and women who will bear ear- 
nestly and heroically the burden which will fall 
upon them in the future. 

At the close of the addresses a general dis- 
cussion ensued. Four-minute addresses were 
made by Rev. Mr. Gauld of Leominster, Mass., 
on the practical working of the Federation 
Movement which has been under way for the 
past two years. Rev. Mr. Wilbur of Meadville, 
Pa., spoke on the work of a union in his district; 
and Rev. Mr. Sunderland gave a very interest- 
ing account of the movement and its develop- 
ment in England. Altogether the meeting was 
most successful, and very well attended. 


Che Sunday School. 


Only five days and the books of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society close. Is your Sunday- 
school on the membership list for 1901-2? 
Contributions are welcomed from both Sunday- 
schools and churches. Sometimes the money is 
raised from the Sunday-school, sometimes from 
the congregation, sometimes from both. The 
Unitarian Sunday-school cause concerns the en- 
tire denomination. It appeals to the old and 
young alike. Individuals canebe represented as - 
well as organizations. There is no obstacle in 
the way, of any kind, large or small. All 
donors:stand on the same quality and have the 
same privileges. The Unitarian Sunday. School 
Society hopes to do a better work than ever the . 
coming year, To realize this hope, generous 
contributions are needed. 


In due time the Register will contain reports 
of the Sunday-school meeting at the Saratoga 
Conference. Meanwhile I can say that the 
addresses were excellent, creditable alike to the 
speakers and the Sunday School Society, under 
whose auspices the exercises were held. In 
listening to the essays of those who had at 
other meetings set forth the high demands of 
the new theology, new sociology, progressive 


- Conference will be held with the First Par- 
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Chicopee, Mass.— First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. William W. Peck: Impressive services in 
memory of the late President were held in 
this church Thursday morning, the 19th. Six 
churches at the Centre united with us in this 
occasion. Addresses were made by the pastors 


and Thursday, the 9th and roth of October. 
The sermon on Wednesday evening will be 
preached by Rev. Thomas Van Ness of Boston. 
On Thursday morning the devotional service 
will be conducted by Rev. A. F. Bailey of Barre. 
The topic selected for the forenoon’s considera- 
tion is “The: Observance of Sunday.” The 
speakers are to be Rev. F. L. Phalen, Worces- 
ter; Rev. W. F. Greenman, Watertown ; Rev. 
G. W. Kent, Providence. In the afternoon re- 
ports will be given by the local Missionary Com- 
mittee through Rev. W. L. Walsh, Brookfield. 
The National Conference will be reported by 
Rev. A. W. Littlefield, Fitchburg, and the Na- 
tional Council by Rev. L. G. Wilson of Hope- 
dale. The closing word of the conference will 
be given by Rev. A. S. Garver, Worcester. 
“The Worcester Highlands Route” of electric 
cars runs every half-hour during the afternoon 
from Gardner and Athol to Templeton. 
James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Athol, Mass.— Second Unitarian Church: 
There is much evidence that good work has 
been well done since Rev. J. W. Barker assumed 
the responsibilities of the pastorship of this 
church. The various societies in connection 
with the church are in a flourishing condition. 
The attendance at the Sunday-school is large, 
and the Sunday morning service is attended by 
large congregations. A fine quartette has been 
engaged, consisting of Charles B. Davis, John 
Balcom, Miss A. N. Ellis, and Miss Stone. The 
guild services are resumed next Sunday, Octo- 
ber 6. Mr. Barker spent his summer vacation 
in England. 


ministry, twentieth-century church, and other 
great problems, I saw still clearer the need of 
the preparatory work with the young people. 
How can all this advance be made unless the 
beginnings are rendered secure? This broad 
highway of development is possible only by the 
right start. The boys and girls must be taken 
in hand, and early taught these compelling 
truths. Otherwise there is no hope. We can- 
not transform adults, save here and there, from 
conservative fears to progressive joys. We can- 
not expect old mental habits to be made over 
into free elastic laws of thought. But we can 
accomplish much with youth, making it face the 
right way on a constantly ascending pathway. 
It was this inspiring thought which ran through 
the forcible addresses of Rev. Mr. Batchelor, 
Mrs. Beatley, Dr. Crooker, and Rev. Mr. Hud- 
son at the afternoon session of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 25. The need and opportunity of such 
an educational work were outlined and im- 
pressed. 

It is opportune, in connection with the above 
paragraph, to remind my readers that zeal and 
intelligence will unite their forces at Plymouth, 
October 23 and 24, for the better setting forth 
of the Sunday-school cause. The speakers will 
be Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers, D.D., Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Mrs. 
Mary P. Wells Smith, Mr. Wallace C. Boyden, 
principal of the Boston Normal School, Rev. 
John Cuckson, Rev. George W. Kent, and Rev. 
Frank O. Hall (Universalist). Each speaker 
will take a distinct, different topic from the 
others. The particular and the general-will be 
included. These are meetings which possess 
interest for all. They are not solely for Sunday- 
school workers, though greatly intended for 
them. All who have interest in the right train- 
ing of the young, who care for the future of our 
churches, who believe in the spread of our faith, 
will find the speakers and the subjects deeply 
interesting. Each church or Sunday-school 
which has contributed to the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society the current year is entitled to 
three delegates who have the rights and privi- 
leges of discussing measures and voting on all 
matters. The entire programme, with full in- 
formation on all points, will be published in the 
Register next week. 


Business Notices. 


There are Times when Economy pays.—If you 
should once see the results of our method of making old 
ostrich feathers new; you would never pay fabulous prices 
for new ones while you have old ones on hand. Call and 
let us explain to you how it is done or send for our illus- 
trated catalogue. We make a specialty of curling, cleans- 
ing, and dyeing ostrich feathers, We can curl them while 
you wait. H. Methot, French Feather Dyer and Dresser, 
53 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Midway between Beacon Hill and Harvard College 
at Boylston and Exeter Streets is Boston’s newest and 
most sumptuous hotel, The Lenox, where every feature 
that should characterize a first-class establishment may be 
seen at its very best estate. The Lenox isa notable addi- 
tion to the many attractive features of the fashionable 
Back Bay District, and its many advantages are fully ap- 
preciated by people of taste and refinement. 


A New Book.—A very interesting book has just 
been issued, which ought to be in the hands of every one 
who buys, alters, or occupies a house. It is entitled 
“Wood Mantels’; and it is full of suggestions in regard 
to the treatment of rooms, corners, walls, and chimney 
pieces. The book is sent free to any address on receipt of 
postage (three 2-cent stamps) by the Paine Furniture 
Company of this city. 


Annual Autumnal Excursion, Thursday, Oc- 
tober 10.— Over the Boston & Albany, through the most 
beautiful section of Massachusetts, through the Berk- 
shires, down the Hudson River on either day or night 
boat; the Fall River Line’s palace steamers “ Puritan” or 
“ Priscilla,” Friday or Saturday nights, arriving in Boston 
the next morning at 7 a.M., all for $5.00. Address for 
leaflet A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston. 


Auckland, N.Z.—The interesting ceremony 
of the laying of the foundation stones of the 
First Unitarian Church in New Zealand took 
place on Saturday afternoon, in the Ponsonby 
Road, near the reservoir. At the appointed 
hour (4 P.M.) there were from two to three 
hundred people gathered together at the site. 
The proceedings commenced by the pastor, Rev. 
W. Jellie, B.A., giving out the hymn, “God of 
our fathers, hear our prayer,” which was sung, 
Miss Dora Judson presiding at the organ. Mr. 
Jellie read two portions of Scripture, and offered 
up a dedicatory prayer. There were two founda- 
tion stones. One was laid by Captain Lamb, of 
Mahurangi Heads, and the other by Rev. W. 
Jellie, B.A., and were “well and truly laid.” 
The trowels were presented by the congregation, 
and handed to the gentlemen named by May 
Newland, daughter of Mr. C. Newland, the 
treasurer. They were of solid silver, of elegant 
design, and in handsome cases. They were 
manufactured by Messrs. Read Brothers, jewel- 
lers, Karangahape Road; and Mr. Jellie’s had 
the following inscription : “Presented to Rev. 
W. Jellie, B.A., at the laying of the foundation 
of the First Unitarian Church in New Zealand, 
Ponsonby Road, August 17, Igor.” Captain 
Lamb’s bore a similar inscription. 

Rev. W. Jellie, after an eloquent address, 
concluded: “ ‘For God and Humanity’ is our 
motto. To this service we dedicate our build- 
ing. To this service we dedicate ourselves. 
May the spirit of the Master hallow all our 
work.” The proceedings were concluded by the 
singing of the Doxology. 

The building has a brick foundation, with 
veranda in front, porch, vestibule entrance, and 
two anterooms. The frontage is thirty feet, 
with a depth of eighty feet. The church proper 
is fifty feet by thirty-three feet, with rostrum, 
having on each side a small anteroom. The 
facade is fifty feet in height from ground level to 
apex of roof. In the basement at rear of build- 
ing will be the committee room, lavatories, and 
other conveniences, above which will be the 
apse. The building will be of kauri, lined with 
rimu from Mamaku, near Rotorua. Mr. W.S. 
Smith is the contractor, at £755; and the build- 
ing has to be ready in the first week in Decem- 
ber. The architect is Mr. T. H. White of 
Victoria Arcade. This is but the first contract, 
as the building, when complete. with seats and 
fittings, will total up to £1,100. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Jamaica Plain, 2sth ult., by Rev. B. F. McDaniel 


Epwarp A. Horton. 
Frank E. Howe and Alice M. Murphy, both of Boston. 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
Undertakers == 
=and Embalmers 


9326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. » » + i 
. «« Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


— 


The Boston Ministers’ Monday Club will hold 
its first meeting on Monday, October 7, at 10.30 
A.M. at 25 Beacon Street. Rev. Frederic O. 
MacCartney will read a paper on “ Anarchy 
versus Socialism.” All ministers in or near 
Boston, and the public, are invited to attend. 


All Alliance members are invited to ameeting 
of the New England Associate Alliance, Friday, 
October 11, 2.30 P.M., at Channing Hall. After 
the election of officers there will be an address 
by Rey. Anna Garlin Spencer, which will be 
followed by a reception to the officers of the 
National Alliance. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 
ance day and night. 5 


1 eee Ee ae = SS 
PAN = AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
it REDUCED 
LODGINGS “®RkTes 

Which will be appreciated by Pan-American 
visitors. For terms address Mrs. E. M. Birp- 
SALL, 378 Crescent Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Reference by permission, Rev. Frederic H. Kent, 
pastor of Parkside Unitarian Church. 

PAN-AMERICAN LODGING AND BREAKFAST. 


Private house, ideal situation, quiet 


EXPOSITION _ parkway district, near two entrances, 

independent of cars. Rates moder- 
ate. Reference: Rev. F. H. Kent, Parkside Unitarian 
Church. For maps, etc., ‘address ““PARKE,” 759 Bird 
Avenue, Buffalo. 


Avenue, oe 

NOTICE We want Unitarian settlers. We want to 

1 modify the religious sentiment of this sec- 

tion. Will give liberally for that pur- 

pose. Have the only Unitarian church in Virginia, and 

the best health resort. Come or write E. S. Reap, 
HIGHLAND Sprincs, VA. 


Conferences. 


North Middlesex Conference.— Rev. 
James H. Ropes, professor in the Divinity 
School of Harvard University, will give the 
afternoon address at the conference session in 
Groton on Thursday, October fo. 


Iowa Association of Unitarian and Other 
Independent Churches.— The fall conference 
of the Iowa Association of Unitarian and 
Other Independent Churches will open its ses- 
sions in Davenport at nine o'clock Tuesday 
morning, October 15, and close with an evening 
meeting Thursday, the 17th. } 


Worcester Conference The Worcester 


ish, Templeton, on the evening of Wednesday 
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of the United Presbyterian and the Third Con- 
gregational Churches. A beautiful musical and 
liturgical service fittingly interpreted the feel- 
ings that sought expression in a church observ- 
ance. Mr. Peck was one of the speakers at the 
civic meeting held during the afternoon in the 
city hall. Mr. W. W. McClench of our parish 
represented the laymen at this meeting. 


Concord, Mass.—The first services in the 
restored meeting-house were held in the new 
vestry Sunday, September 1, the congregation 
having gathered in the Town Hall each Sunday 
since the old meeting-house was burned, April 
12, 1900. The main auditorium is now ready, 
and the dedicatory exercises are to be held on 
Thursday, October 3. 


Davenport, Ia.—First Unitarian Church : 
Steps are being taken to celebrate the twentieth 
year of the pastorate of Rev. Arthur M. Judy. 
It is intended to rally and make an effort to 
more closely reunite all who during these fruit- 
ful years have in any way been connected with 
this church. By actual count it is found that 
five hundred of families now living in the city 
belong to this roll. 


Lincoln, Mass.—The last service for the 
summer was held in the Unitarian church 
September 29, when Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke, 
who has preached for us the greater part of the 
season, preached. We have also been fortu- 
nate in hearing Rev. Messrs. C. F. Dole, 
J. C. Jaynes, L. B. Macdonald, James De Nor- 
mandie, B. R. Bulkeley, C. F. Russell, E. J. 
Young, and Francis Tiffany. The new organ 
given by the chairman of the Parish Committee 
has been much enjoyed by choir and congrega- 
tion. 


Lincoln, Neb.— All Souls’, Rev. J. L. Marsh: 
This church reopened for regular services after 
the vacation, September 15, with encouraging 
prospects. The congregations are steadily in- 
creasing, and the pleasant auditorium is well 
filled every Sunday. A neatly printed leaflet 
announces the activities of the church and the 
sermon topics for two months, two series of 
sermons: the first “What I can believe about (1) 
Salvation, (2) Prayer, (3) Man, (4) Immortality” ; 
the second, a series upon “The History of 
Unitarianism,”—(1) Ancient Unitarianism, (2) 
Early New England Unitarianism, (3) Modern 
Unitarianism. The Sunday-school, under the 
superintendency of Prof. Fossler of the State 
University, opened with a good attendance. 
The new service and song book of the Sunday 
School Society has been introduced. The 
“Beacon Lights of Christian History” and the 
“Beginnings of Christianity” are the lessons in 
use. 

The Chapin Union, the young people’s or- 
ganization, is also opening with prospects of a 
successful season. This meets Sunday evening 
in the Sunday-school room, and is an informal 
meeting, led by different leaders and with a free 
discussion of the topic. ‘ 

During the summer an additional dining-roora 
has been finished off in the large basement, 
giving large and convenient accommodations 
for the social suppers that are increasing in 
attraction and attendance. The new dining- 
room was used for the first time on the 25th, 
when an excellent supper was followed by a 
brief season of speech-making from different 
members of the congregation, each dwelling 
upon some particular phase of church work and 
influence. The Missouri Valley Conference is 


called to meet here November 4-6, when it is }- 


hoped President Eliot and other of our Eastern 
friends will be present, and give this community 
a chance to hear and feel the force of Unitarian 
thought and leaders. The» Women’s Alliance, 
which has a membership of about sixty women, 
is successfully active and an essential factor in 
the prosperity and influence of the church. 


Manistee, Mich.— Unity Church deeply re- 
grets the loss of its pastor, Miss Florence Buck, 
who has given to our small society new strength 
of purpose. Miss Buck departed the ist of 
September for her new field of labor, Kenosha, 
Wis. Rev. Morgan Miller filled the pulpit the 
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three subsequent Sabbaths. The Ladies’ 
Alliance, though a pioneer in organization (join- 
ing the National Alliance the first of the present 
year), has a membership of thirty-five, and holds 
enthusiastic meetings twice a month. The first 
meeting of the month is for sewing,— the object 
in view, a sale of fancy articles about holiday 
time; the second meeting is a literary one, and 
is guest’s day as well. Religious news items are 
given, and a paper presented on some vital 
question of our faith, or a sketch treating of 
the life and character of some of the noted 
Unitarian leaders. 


Meadville, Pa.—Independent Congrega- 
tional Church, Earl Morse Wilbur: After a 
summer intermission of five Sundays, the church 
year has opened with signs of good promise, and 
the several departments of church work are 
going on actively. The Sunday-school now 
meets in the morning; and many of the children 
afterward attend at least the earlier part of the 
church service, at which a short sermon to chil- 
dren is preached. Last Sunday was observed 
as “Rally Sunday,” with an exceptionally large 
attendance. The church has suffered an irrepa- 
rable loss in the death on August 28 of Mrs. 
C. W. Tyler, who was secretary of the church 
for about twenty years, and known to many who 
have been at Meadville,—a woman of uncommon 
beauty of character. Mr. Wilbur has completed 
a history of the church during its seventy-five 
years, which will soon be published. 

The Theological School has reopened with 
four new students, but a smaller whole attend- 
ance than for some years. 


New Salem.—Rev. Perry Marshall: $150 
has been expended on the church this year, and 
over $500 more has been subscribed for repairs. 
An entertainment is being planned to raise 
another $150 to be expended on the interior of 
the building. 


Ord, Neb.— The Unitarian people of Ord, 
Neb., have built a convenient and elegant little 
church with a large room in the basement for a 
public library. This has been made possible by 
a one thousand dollar loan from the Loan 
Fund. To meet the wishes of the Loan Fund 
Committee, additional expense has been incurred. 
The building is nearing completion, and all the 
available resources of our people have been 
taxed to the uttermost to complete the building 
with no loan on it outside of that obtained from 
the Loan Fund. The church will be ready for 
dedication November 7. But we need $400 to 
seat it properly, and we shall need aid in furnish- 
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ing a public library that is so imperatively 
demanded in this place. 

The acting minister is Rev. Enoch Powell, with 
whom Eastern friends wishing to aid this hope- 
ful church may communicate. 


Reading, Mass.— Rev. H. D. Stevens: The 
services of this church were resumed September 
1, after a vacation of six weeks, a portion of the 
time being spent by the pastor in attending the 
lectures at Greenacre,Me. The Sunday-school 
classes are all to use one topic of study during 
the next year, “The Teachings of Jesus.” The 
Young People’s Religious Union hopes earnestly 
to arouse a wider, broader interest in its work and 
aims. During the past year the society received 
from the estate of Mr. James Wight a deed of 
property valued at $5,000, the income from which 
will increase the funds. Free pews have been 
introduced, and the money formerly raised from 
pew rents is now obtained by subscription. 


Sioux City, Ia—Unity Church of this city, 
has extended a unanimous call to Rev. J. D. O- 
Powers of Kennebunk, Me., to become its 
pastor. 


Personals. 


Through the energy and exertions of Mr. 
Thomas H. Elliott of Lowell and Mr. Keyes of 
Concord, members of the Conference travelling 
by the Fitchburg road were provided with a 
special car, which added greatly to their comfort. 


Herford Testimonial. 


Previously acknowledged.... seveeees $1,372.00 
From two friends ......... oo 100.00 
From E. M. Shumway.. 25.00 

rR Otaliset» snare ais oi aaleteis oeislakial ak steno eines $1,497.00 


List closed October x. 
Joun Mason LITTLE. 


Mrs. Nathaniel Hall. 


To the older readers of the Register Mrs. 
Hall’s name will call up a past of precious 
memories, associated as it is with one of the 
best of men that ever graced the Unitarian 
ministry, and linked with many another revered 
teacher. To a narrower circle, not small how- 
ever, the news of Mrs. Hall’s death, September. 
14, brought the sense of personal loss, Neither 
for these nor those especially is this brief 
memoir written, but rather for the sake of all 


MANTEL HINTS. 


We have just issued a new book on “Wood 
Mantels,” crown octavo, 42 pages, with 18 full-page 
plates and illuminated cover. ~ 


It is full of suggestions to those about to 
build or alter a house, and gives many methods 
of treatment of rooms, corners, walls, chimney- 
places, etc. 
dress on request, provided three 2-cent stamps 
are enclosed for postage. 


While this latest book is very suggestive, it 
is far from complete, and must not be considered 
as a Catalogue. 
stantly changing that it would be impossible to 
keep a catalogue properly revised to date. « 

The best plan for intending buyers is to see 
our Permanent Exhibition of mantels fully erected 
in our Mantel Wareroom. 
patterns at a time are thus displayed. 


We send this book free to any ad- 


Our stock of patterns is so con- 


Never less than 100 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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who value character and worship before the B E ST YET \ Sens 


beauty of holiness. 
It was Longfellow who said: “Others judge a4 sy 


Sarah Elizabeth Coffin, daughter of Dr. John 
us by what we have already done.” ‘That’s it , >» 


Gorham Coffin and Elizabeth Rice, was born 

in Boston, Jan. 27, 1816. Before she was yet 
exactly. It’s the only safe basis for a correct 
exegesis so to speak. 


twenty, she came to Dorchester as a teacher, 
‘soon identifying herself with the First Parish 
and its Sunday-school. The minister of the 
church at that time was Nathaniel Hall, in- 
stalled in 1835 as colleague of Dr. Thaddeus 
Mason Harris, though from the first bearing the 
full responsibility of the large parish. In 1838 
Miss Coffin became Mrs. Nathaniel Hall, and for 
nearly forty years she had the companionship 
and shared the labors of her husband. Of the 
joy of that union of hearts and hands, of the 
strength it brought to the faithful pastor, of the 
influence flowing therefrom, we of the present 
generation cannot speak, though we feel well 
assured. ‘Time could not affect the relationship 
with the parish thus happily entered into and 
thus for years sustained. Mrs. Hall has been 
honored and loved through the different minis- 
tries succeeding that of her husband; and 
around her home, as around no other in the 
parish, have gathered the tenderest memories 
and the best aspirations of the Dorchester 
church as a family. Her life has been wrought 
into the very fabric, the spiritual fabric of the 
old church she loved. She was a part of all 
she beheld, and a part of much that she neither 
beheld nor dreamed of. 

The secret of this influence is no secret to 
those who knew her. She won her enduring 
place not so much by natural gifts or qualities 
intellectual as by a certain sweetness and 
strength of character. Of gentle birth, she was 
too gentle by nature to take account of the 
usual social distinctions. With the privilege 
of mingling exclusively with the choicest, she 
treated all who came near as choice spirits. 
This gracious democracy of spirit, unconsciously 
exhibited, though held as one of the first of 
Christian principles, bore fruit in universal affec- 


are so phenomenally popu- 
Jar because they are judged 
not by what we say, but by 
what they have accomplished. There is no 
accident about it. Nothing justhappens. > 


m™ Magee Heaters 


are preferred before all others because they best 
warm homesandatless expense than allothers. 
That’s the logical result of logical construction. 
Ask those who have used the Magee and yowll 
know. Illustrated circular free. 


Macue Furnace Co., Makers of Magee Heaters and 
Ranges, 32-38 Union Street, Boston. 


“Highest Award Gold Medal, Paris Exposition.” 


“Messiah Pulpit”) Register Tract Series. 


1901-1902 No. 1. My New NEIGHBOR. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
5 Sion hundred. “ dow wes 
ae GREGATIONAL Mrtuop: Ho 
Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit if oe seatcked, Al how it ought to be worked. By 
Rey. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 


tion. Rarely does a Unitarian church, or any} The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been | No. 5: Auprican | UNITARIAN: io eee ee 
church, witness such a gathering of rich and] resumed, and will be continued in “ Messiah Pulpit” Hale. $r.so per hundred. & 

poor, Protestant and Catholic alike, as that} through the season. No. 6. CHURCH RGANIZATION. pees William I. 
drawn to the meeting-house on the hill by the} Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur-| 7, | Gn nad Facog bandied a ea eotneay 


funeral of Mrs. Hall. Young men, conspicu- 
ously, and maidens, old men, and children came 
in love to do her memory reverence. Gracious- 


ing the week following its delivery. Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred, 
Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, | No, 8. THe Jupcment:, The True Doctrine of the 
5 cents udgment Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
; jlfiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 


ness alone, nor yet strength of character, could NOW READY: No. 9. THE BREgrH oF. Lire. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $r.50 pe 5 
thus have won hearts. Sympathy was hers, and 1. Our Dead President. No. ux. LipzRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 


—no small virtue—the power of expressing and 


as By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 
imparting. Hier faith in her friends and her ap- 


No. 13, JosEPH PRIESTLEY: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev.C.C. Everett, D.D. $r.s0 


preciation of the good in them made her more Send for a specimen copy. per hundred. 
than she knew a helper and inspirer. Twin : No. 14. WHAT o’cLock 1s 1T 1n Reticion? By Rev. 
spirit with her sympathy was her unselfishness. Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 


No. 15. A Sout witH Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 


. No. 18. How WE_HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
: Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 
104 East 20th Street, New York No. 19. Four SERMONS ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
peer $3.00 per hundred, Single copies, 
cents. 
Th Pp d P ‘ f No. 20. Spee Paes eee to A YOUNG 
AN. 50 cents per hundred. 
e ower an romise O No.21. Tue THEOLOGY OF THE Furure. By Rev. 
pans eeewan Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
D 4 undred. 
the Liberal Faith. No. 23. A WorKING THEORY IN Eruics. By Rev.J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 
No. 24. THE Ceaey (eee Besuess ee 
TRINAL, By John Hamilton Thom. cepts 
A PLEA FOR REALITY. ae edred, 
No. 26. THE RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W.H 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 


‘As one near her said, “She had no self to offend series should be sent to 


or touch,” so did she bear all things, seeking 
not her own. Naturally, she gave of her sub- 
stance and her energies to helpful causes. 
When the country was in need, she gave one of 
the bravest of the brave young soldiers, a be- 
loved, promising son, as a sacrifice for the right. 
When the army in the field called for assistance, 
she led the benevolent forces of the parish in 
work for the wounded. When the freedmen 
needed help, she was instrumental in raising 
‘thousands of dollars for their relief and their 
education. When the Greeks were starving, her 
ready gift was forthcoming. The time would 


fail me to tell of them all,—her sympathies quick, BY No. 27. SHORT ap LONG eats By Rev, Charles F. 
her interests alive, until] her last sickness. THOMAS R. SLICER, No. 28, Tax UNITY oF THE Me aH ant: Guiaca sty 


These and qualities unmentioned were rooted 
in religious faith. A simple creed was hers, 


Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 
No. 29. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RaTIONAL VIEW 


: r P . : i A of All Souls’, New York. P B € - Bi 
but richly was it manifested. The genuine piety Minister of the Church of ed Sra raheas See hh ee Gi oa vet jaw 
which led her years ago to collect communion dred. 


.., CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


‘hymns brought her to the last regularly to her 
accustomed place in the meeting-house to wor- 
ship. More and more interior that worship, as 
with the years deafness came upon her and the 
voices around her became inaudible. Other and 
sweeter voices, however, she heard, we believe. 
The patient figure sitting there, beautiful in age, 
sanctified by sorrow and Christian service, some 
of us will never forget. Said a neighbor, speak- 
ing truthfully for all, “She will stand among a 
few others who have given me the highest view 
of human life.” 

Blessed are we that knew her; blessed the 
church that claimed her; blessed, above all, the 
heaven that holds her. E.R, S. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


i 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, . PRICE 81.00. . 


GEO, H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. | GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


Miss Sanborn’s cook, hearing of the immense 


grain bills, advised, “If I were you, miss, I }- 


wouldn’t keep any cows, this winter, except the 
horse.” 


“Grafter must have turned over a new leaf. 


He tells me he’s working day and night.” “Yes, 
that’s the firm he’s with now.” “What?” 
“Knight & Day.” 


“We can accomplish nothing in this world,” 
said the man who was given to moralizing, 
“until the crooked is made straight.” ‘“Well,” 
replied the other, “of course you would except 
the corkscrew.” 


Goodheart: “I’ve got you down for a couple 
of tickets : we’re getting up a raffle for a poor 
man of our neighborhood.” Joakley: ‘None 
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When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 
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adjoining 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 
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A\ FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4296 i 
xe VE FURNISHED 33.0000 S™" 
ig (uch SCHOOL & OTHER 
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/ CHIMES, Cee NEA SnOce FREE 
Ch. Organs 
Histines Co. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


IGE ee ee 
Be Sure to see the Beautiful Production of 


“BEN HUR” 


AT THE - : 
BOSTON FOOD FAIR) “ites 
Mechanics’ Building, Opens Monday, Oct. 7 
Mr. William H. Joslyn explains this great work, 
as 125 views, in colors, are thrown ona screen 28 


for me, thank you. I wouldn’t know what to do | feet square. A wonderfully instructive attraction. 


with a poor man if I won him.” 


The young man, leading a dog by a string, 
lounged up to the ticket office of a railway sta- 
tion and inquired, “Must I—aw—take a ticket 
for a puppy?” “No: you can travel as an or- 
dinary passenger,” was the reply.— 77 Bits. 


A friend of ours came down from Vermont to 
hear a philosophical lecture by Prof. Royce. I 
asked her how she liked it, and she replied: “Oh, 
I liked it all right; but the idea that a man could 
stand up and call that philosophy! Why, it 
was only downright Unitarianism, just such as 
we have in Vermont.” 


England’s heir-apparent was riding on a Lon- 
don ’bus incog., and asked the driver his reason 
for exclaiming, whenever he whipped up one 
of the horses, “Come up, your Royal Highness, 
will you?” ‘Why do you call him Royal High- 
ness?” asked the duke. “Well, sir,” he replied 
civilly, “’cause he’s so ’orty and lazy and good- 
for-nothing—see!” ~His real royal highness did 
not pursue the subject. 


After a rather pleasant experience as summer 
supply, a young clergyman has come to a new 
appreciation of an old tale. He admits that 
the congregations listened with a well-bred 
endurance to his preaching. But he remembers, 
with a keener relish than formerly, the story of 
the church clerk who once gravely announced, 
“The worship of the pastor will be resumed 
next Sabbath.” —Congregationalist. 


No end of stories concerning the eccentric- 
ities of James Abbott McNeil Whistler circu- 
late. While he was trying on a hat in a 
London shop one day, a customer rushed in, and, 
mistaking him for a clerk, exclaimed, “I say, 
this ’at does not fit.” The artist eyed him for 
a minute, and then replied scornfully, “Neither 
does your coat, and I’ll be hanged if I like the 
color of your trousers.”—Ladzes’ Home Journal. 


A man once presented himself at the office of 
Ticknor & Fields with a bundle of manu- 
scripts in his hand. He was met by Mr. Fields. 
“Good-morning, sir,” he said. “Is this Mr. 
Fields?” “Yes, Iam Mr, Fields.” “Mr. James 
T. Fields?” “Yes, that’s my name.” “I mean 
a member of the firm, Ticknor & Fields.” 
“Yes, Iam he.” ‘“Oh,”—with a look of disap- 
pointment,—“then I'd like to see Mr. Ticknor.” 


When Mr. Gladstone was travelling once, he 
purchased a beautiful bunch of grapes. At the 
custom-house the officer refused to let the 
grapes pass, saying that they were dutiable. 
Gladstone refused to pay the duty, whereupon 
the custom-house officer insisted. Gladstone 
took them out of the basket and ate every one 
of them. “Now stop me!” said the “Grand Old 
Man,” triumphantly, as he took his seat in the 
train bound for Brussels. 
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ARPETS 


No extra price to see it. 


ADMISSION, 25 CENTS 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OPFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS. Jansantoolschc4n2ceieeeke ees teso ouaora 
AER LLA PRR Rs kage on” 

$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, ee 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Neb id the 
akotas. Conrapecadenad solicited. obras 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


PERRY KINDERCARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
18 Huntington Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL “**inAssY7°% 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation.. Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. N. Ty ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni, 
Illustrated catalogue, ; 


ESTEY 


TWwe 4MANUAL 
PEDA ORGANS 
2D 


oO 3 


CHURCH 4 34 
tos) 


"@, CHAPEL 
$500 


$300 $4% a 
desired, |PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL "28. 
; GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Quarterly paymen 
Send for catalogue, p. <s, & terms Established in 189. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
MSS CRROLINE Ry CLARK} Principals. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


180 TREMONT ST., BOSTON WILL REOPEN 


Their BoaRDING AND Day ScHoot_For Girts at 115 
Factories: Brattleboro, Vt. 


Beacon Street, Boston, WEDNESDAY, OcT. 2, 190%. | 
-aTMANU: JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


PRICES. 658 vole HL RC rete BOSTON. 


OPP. BOYLSTO 


